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THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WAR. 
7 London Times recently published a 





letter from its Philadelphia corre- 

spondent, in which the opinion was 
expressed that this country is likely to 
derive great advantage from the Eastern 
War. The writer, it may be in a vein of 
facetiousness, contended that Russia and 
Turkey would confer an incalculable favor 
upon the United States by beginning the 
fighting at once, because, to use his words, 
“*the greater the waste, and the wider the 
field, the more there will be for the Ameri- 
cans to doand to sell.” The Times, however, 
did not accept the views of its correspond- 
ent, and the communication referred to was 
criticised editorially in a subsequent issue 
of that paper. The writer animadverts 
upon the cynicisms of its Philadelphia cor- 
respondent, whose opinions, it assumes, re- 
present those of the American nation, and 
he confidently predicts the ‘‘ disappoint- 
ment of hopes based upon the necessities of 
war in Europe.” There is ground for the 
opinion that something akin to trade jeal- 
ousy lurks under this assumption of lofty 
morality on the part of the ‘‘Thunderer.” 
At all events, it betokens a narrow-minded 
spirit. A war has several aspects, and 
should be discussed with proper temper, 
judgment and appreciation from each 
point of view. There is the humanitarian 
side, as affects the combatants and all on 
the theatre of operations. There are the 
political and the international aspects. 
There are probabilities involving geo- 
graphical considerations, and changes of 
‘boundaries; and there are also financial 
and commercial sides to the subject. It is 
only natural for any foreign nation outside 
of the contest to speculate on the com- 
mercial results likely to occur to itself. 
In the present war England is deeply 
affected politically, and the United States 
are likely to be affected commercially ; and 
it is but reasonable that our thoughts 
should turn to that consideration more 
than to any other. The fact is, that Ame- 
rican manufactures are more directly 
concerned in the.Eastern war than those 
of Great Britain, and hence, perhaps, arises, 
in a measure, the animus of the T.mes’s de- 
precation of our anticipations of advantage 
therefrom. The Russian and Turkish 
Governments have been heavy purchasers, 
for some time past, of Peabody rifles, 
Colt's revolvers and metallic cartridges, in 
the United States. The war will naturally 
increase these purchases, and all econo- 
mists are aware that activity in one branch 


Birmingham, the Americans therefore in- 
dulge in cynical rejoicing over ‘ the incal- 
culable miseries inflicted by war on a hun- 
dred millions of the human race.” The 
United States will derive no benefit that 
might not, under the same circumstances, 
have fallen to the lot of any neutral nation 
possessing equal mechanical intelligence. 
Moreover, a higher consideration is in- 
volved. War interrupts the ordinary chan- 
nels of commerce. The energy of those not 
involved, and the skill they display,in seiz- 
ing upon their opportunities, do much to cur- 
tail suffering by cutting out new channels 
and giving the necessary direction to com- 
merce under its new conditions. Those 
thus actively engaged do good service to 
humanity in assuaging the evil conse- 
quences of war; and to rail against the 
motive, and wish the hope may end in dis- 
appointment, shows, as we have said, nar- 
row-mindedness and want of liberality. 
One of the first and most permanent 
effects of the Eastern conflict brought to 
bear on foreign nations was the raising of 
the price of bread throughout the world. 
The southern provinces of Russia and the 
Danubian principalities under the dominion 
of Turkey are extensive wheat -growing 
countries, and compete with the United 
States in supplying the English market. 
The Russian exportation of cereals in 1874 
amounted to two hundred and thirteen mil- 
lions of roubles ($166,140,000) in value. 
But the war has already put a stop to the 
Russian and Roumanian grain trade, and, 
as a natural consequence, prices rose at 
Chicago and Baltimore. For the time being 
we virtually hold a monopoly of the market, 
though there is a strong probability that 
India and Egypt, both wheat - growing 
countries, may increase their export of 
cereals, and thus share with us the advan- 
tages derived from the temporary collapse 
of the Russian and Roumanian trade. In 
that event we shall not benefit exclusively 
by our neutrality, nor will we even though 
these countiies become theniselves involved 
in the war, so long as Great Britain com- 
mands the Mediterranean with a powerful 
fleet and shuts up Russia in the Black Sea. 
Nevertheless, the increased demand for 
breadstuffs in America will have a tendency 
to enlarge the area of cultivation, which 
will employ labor, absorb idle hands, and 
encourage capitalists to unlock their money 
so long kept out of circulation. When 
capital is unlocked, money will become dis- 
tributed. The produce, when ready for 
market, will make the railroads busy, fill 
the granaries, freight our ships, and bring 
back to us money and money’s worth in ex- 
change. It is this which lies at the founda- 
tion of American industry and prosperity, 
and that industry is likely to receive an 
impetus from the Eastern contest, though 
happily the nation has had no hand what- 
ever in bringing about the unhappy state of 
things from which the advantage is to 
accrue. Permanent advantage, however, 
is not likely to arise from transient causes, 
and Europe is not destined to remain per- 
petually at war in order that America shall 
have a monoply of the world’s grain trade. 
But there is no valid reason why we should 
not avail ourselves of the opportunity 
because two great European nations can 
find no other method of arranging their 
differences than the arbitrament of the 
sword. There will other good results 
accrue to us, however, besides the stimula- 
tion of our agriculture and the revival of 
our commerce. One indirect effect to be 
looked for from the war will be the increase 
of European immigration to the United 
States, Dear bread, with a dull trade, neces- 
sitates a transfer of population; for the 
surplus to whom the bread will not go 
must go to the bread, Another factor, too, 
in this connection, is coming into opera- 
tion, to which the minds of the economists 
of Great Britain have latterly been turned 
with growing interest. This is the great 
water system of the Mississippi Valley. 
‘“‘This magnificent region,” says a recent 
English writer on America, ‘‘ will not only 
open a vast portion of arable land to the 
emigrant, but give him the cheapest of all 
means of carriage. The next roll of emi- 
gration will be along the banks of the 
navigable rivers of the Mississippi Valley; 
and when the feeling to go inclines here in 
that direction, the necessity for the exodus 
will be upon the nation. That necessity is 
coming. What is surprising is, that it has 
not been felt before; but when it does come 
there will be much cause for rejoicing that 
so attractive and profitable a country lies 
open to the industrial classes who can no 
longer earn the means at home for the 
necessaries of tife.”” Certainly the United 
States are free to reap what benefits they 
can from these opportunities which their 
own superior foresight and natural advan- 
tages have placed within their grasp, with- 
out laying themselves open to the charge 
of callous cynicism or indifference to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 








THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





of industry produces similar activity in 
others. But it does not follow that, because 
these and similar orders find their way to | 
Providence and New Haven, instead of to 








"THE Annual Exhibition of the Academy of 


Design has attracted unusual attention | 
since its opening a few weeks ago. It differs | 








in some important respects from those 
which have preceded it. The young men 
among our artists are more largely repre 
sented than ever before, not only those at 
home, but also those who, studying abroad, 
have sent to us some evidences of their 
progress. The action of the hanging com- 
mittee in giving to the works of these 
artists a prominent place upon the Acad- 
emy’s walls has provoked a good deal of 
feeling, and the result has been that, at 
the recent annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation, not one of the candidates for admis- 
sion to full membership was accepted, and 
but one artist was made even an Associate. 
But the fact remains that the exhibition 
presents a more varied and attractive ap- 
pearance than on any former occasion, 
and although there are crudities and im- 
perfections in the works of the newcomers, 
there are also unmistakable evidences of 
artistic feeling and power, as well as of 
technical skill. A young American does 
not forfeit his nationality by availing him- 
self of the advantages of foreign study. In 
profiting by the methods and the experience 
to be acquired in Paris or in Munich, one 
does not necessarily become a mere copyist 
of the mannerisms of his teacher. The 
Amer:can mind is quick to adopt and im- 
prove upon the teachings of other nations, 
and there is no reason why in pictorial as 
in other forms of plastic art our country- 
men should not profit by the varied experi- 
ence and talents of the Old World. That is 
surely a narrow and bigoted feeling which 
would deny recognition and encouragement 
to the ability shown by our young artists, 
either on this or on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The excellence which characterizes the 
exhibition as a whole is found in its dif- 
ferent departments. Some of the landscapes 
are especially attractive. Mr. Whittredge’s 
‘** Morning in the Woods” will recall to many 
the charm of such a scene when the rising 
sun burns away the mists of early morning, 
and the luxuriant foliage of early Summer 
is seen in all its freshness and beauty. 
Mr. Hubbard's ‘‘ Along the Sound,” one of 
those peaceful scenes in which this artist 
excels, shows us, beyond the charming 
woodland and across the fertile meadow, 
the distant water sparkling in the sunlight. 
Mr. Bristol gives us a delightful mountain 
view in Vermont, and another in New 
Hampshire, which have all the excellence 
of treatment we may expect at his hands, 
and in Mr. Inness’s ‘‘ Autumn” one finds 
that luminous rendering of an ordinary 
scene which translates it into beauty. Mr. 
McEntee’s delicately poetic treatment of 
Summer and Winter scenes, and that subtle 
and indefinable charm which Mr. Wyant 
gives to his landscapes, are seen at their 
best in several examples, and whoso admires 
Mr. Bierstadt’s theatric compositions may 
be gratified with his ‘‘ Mountain Lake.” 

Among the, marine views, Mr. W. T. 
Richards’s ‘‘ Gull Rock ”’ is highly suecess- 
ful in giving the efféct of moving masses of 
water in the long swell of the sea. Mr. 
Edward Moran’s ‘‘Sunset in New York 
Bay” is the most admirable of his con- 
tributions, and Mr. Bricher’s ‘‘Off Grand 
Menan’’ shows some fine effects of surf 
breaking on a rocky coast. Mr. M. F. H. 
De Haas has a characteristic work, ‘‘ Drifted 
Ashore in a Fog,” and Mr. Nicoll a glowing 
** Sunset on the Bay of Fundy.” The chief 
attraction among the numerous portraits is 
unquestionably Mr. Porter's charming work, 
which easily bears what has been called 
the test of true merit, inasmuch as it 
pleases both the public and the connois- 
seurs. Its grace and beauty are delightful 
to look upon. Mr. Huntington's elegant, 
but somewhat conventional, portraits, also 
find many admirers. 

The figure-picces number some of the best 
that have been seen in the Academy for 
years. The late Mr. Beaufain Irving's his- 
trical composition has the characteristics 
of Meissonnier’s, best work; Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw's ‘‘Sheep Shearing” shows the hand 
of one who is sure to take a high stand 
as an artist; Mr. Eastman Johnson’s 
‘Tramp ” is painted with all that truth to 
nature which one looks for in his work; 
Mr. Ward's ‘‘ Washing Place—Brittany”’ is 
worthy, of the notice it received in the 


to those who take a pride in the progréss 
of American art. But the artists who com- 
pose the Association should be at least just 
'in their recognition of the merit of their 
fellow-workers who are not members of the 
Academy. It is well to be conservative; 
but no one who examines the canvases of 
such artists as Mr. Swain Gifford and Mr. 
Benjamin OC. Porter can see how these 
gentlemen could justly be denied admission 
tou membership. The contrast between their 
work and that of some of the Academicians 
is quite suggestive. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


7 important events of the past week on 
the two theatres of the Russo-Turkish 
War may be summed up briefly. As yet no 
striking or decisive engagement has been 
fought, either on the Danube or in Eastern 
Armenia, though there are significant symp- 
toms, as we write, of a speedy attempt on 
the part of the Russians to cross the 
Danube near its mouths, and to invade in 
force the Dobrudscha—the Turkish terri- 
tory formed by the sudden bending of the 
Danube northward at Bassowa, and in- 
cluded between the river and the black 
Sea. So far, it may be said.that the Rus- 
sians, delayed in the transportation of 
troops and stores by bad weather and want 
of roads, have maintained on the Danube 
an attitude of watchfulness and a policy of 
unhurried preparation. They have sunk one 
gunboat, and captured another; on the 
other hand, the Turks have been bombard- 
ing Oltenitza and Kalafat, the latter place 
being occupied by Roumanian troops. 
Nothing like a heavy battle, however, has 
yet occurred at the European seat of war. 

In Asia more activity has been displayed, 
and the Turks have surprised everybody 
by repelling a furious attack upon the 
seaside fortress of Batoum. The assault 
is said to have lasted all day, but the 
impetuous bravery of the Ottomans, who 
not only fought the Russians from behind 
their intrenchments, but assailed them on 
the flank fiom the covering of a wood, 
compelled them to retire with very heavy 
losses. The operations of the Russians in 
Asia are necessarily obscure, for communi- 
cations are difficult, and the sources from 
which we get the news of the campaign 
there are little trustworthy. The Turks 
still hold Batoum, Kars and Erzeroum, and 
the Russians are finding the invasion of 
Armenia a far from easy task. They obtain 
supplies with difficulty, and there does not 
seem to be that defection from the Sultan, 
on the part of the Kurds and other inhabi- 
tants, that was at first reported. 

Meanwhile, the attempt on the part of 
both combatants to secure the financial 
sinews of war do not seem to prosper. The 
Turks are on t!:e verge of bankruptcy, and 
Russia, with a debt of $1,900,000,000, and 
the difficulty of securing a rapid collection 
of taxes over so large an area, finds that 
She can only make loans by the payment 
of what, to a prosperous nation, would be 
exorbitant rates of interest. 

Public attention has been more deeply 
absorbed in the attitude and action of 
England, and the debate on the Eastern 
Question, which has been going on in Par- 
liament, than in the rather desultory events 
on the Danube and in Asia. It has become 
evident that a wide difference of opinion 
exists in English public opinion as to 
whether it is England’s policy to intervene 
in the war or not. The debate in Parlia- 
ment has been warm and eager, and has 
ended in a vote which is a striking triumph 
for the Beaconsfield Ministry. A fortnight 
ago Mr. Gladstone introduced a series of 
resolutions, the effect of which was to com- 
mit England against any war in alliance 
with Turkey, and which, in substance, justi- 
fied the Russian aggression. As they stood, 
they threatened to split the Liberal Party 
into two factions. Appealed to by his party 
eolleagyes, Mr. Gladstone consented to with- 
draw the most radical and outspoken of his 
resolutions, and left the milder ones for 
debate and action. This patched up the 
Liberal dissensions to some extent, though 
it did not unite the Party. In a House of 
581 members 225 voted for the resolutions 





Paris Salon; Mr. Wyant Eaton gives usa 
scene in a French harvest-field at noonday, | 
that grows upon the spectator’s admira- 
tion; and no one can pass Mrs. Loop's 
charming ‘‘ Little Runaway ” without stop- 


and 356 against, leaving a majority against, 
that. is, favorable to the Tory Ministry. 
Many Liberals voted against. the resolu- 
tions, including 18 Irish Home Rulers. As 
the Tory majority in the House is only 40, 





ping to admire its sweet and innocent 
beauty. Mr. Loop has given to his | 
“Aphrodite” a purity and grace that are | 
not always attained in the treatment of this ; 
difficult subject, and that bring the work 
into strong contrast with Mr. Hamilton’s 
“Le Riré,” in which a dashing young French 
girl is portrayed in a somewhat free and | 
easy condition. Mr. Shurtleffs ‘‘ Race for 
Life” isa powerful and striking picture; a 
pack of wolves aré pursuing a fleeing | 
traveler through a Winter forest, and the | 
fierce creatures are depicted with startling | 
vividness and effect. 

We have noticed but a few of the princi- 
pai pictures in the different departments. 
As a whole, the exhibition is highly credit- 
able to the contributors and encouraging 


the vote is an emphatic declaration of con- 
fidence in the present Cabinet. Still, Lord 
Beaconsfield does not seem to be having 
his own way entirely. He is believed to 
favor the policy of entering upon war, to 
defend English interests-in the East, with- 
out delay; but several of his most powerful 
colleagues, among them the Marquis of 
Salisbury and Home Secretary Cross, are 
said to favor a ‘watchful, but not bélligerént, 
attitude, and a resort to intervention only 
when Constantinople or the Suez Canal are 
directly threatened by brilliant victories and 
rapid advances on the part of the Russians. 

The latter party in the English Cabinet 
has evidently prevailed, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Government leader in the 
lower House, said, in debate, that war 
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would only be entered upon in case of | fraternizing of the Blue and the Gray on 
imperative national necessity. But the war- | this day that commemorates the heroism of 


like preparations in England have by no 
means slackened. 


their dear dead. This side of the grave 


The ironclads and gun- | there is war; on the other side, peace. No 


boats are being got ready for sea. and | one could imagine the ranks of fallen sol- 
service with all haste; troops are being | 


‘*mobilized” and inspected, and the War 
Office is busy night and day. 


| left off. 


The same watchful and preparatory policy | 


still marks the attitude of Austria. Her 
armaments are being increased to a ‘‘ war 


| emblem of infinite peace. 


footing,” her fortresses in the Carpathians | 


are being got ready for not very improbable 
eventualities,and her jealousy of her Sclavic 
neighbors has already broken out in a 
vigorous protest against the idea of making 
Roumania independent and a kingdom. 








THE ERA OF RECONCILIATION. 


N the approaching Decoration Day, for 

the first time in the history of this 
country, the soldiers of the Union and 
the ex-Confederates will march together 
through Northern streets to strew with 
flowers the graves of those who perished 
in the great war. Such an event marks a 
new epoch. It is the apotheosis of the 
revived feeling of brotherhood. There has 
been a great deal of beautiful oratory on 
this subject, and some charming verses 
have been written thereon, but now it takes 
shape in flesh and blood, and the banner of 
fraternity is flung to the breeze without 
hesitation and with faith in popular ap- 
proval. The Blue and the Gray clasp hands 
above the tomb of their fallen braves, and 
in the great future of this reunited coun- 
try there is to be no resurrection for sec- 
tional feuds and dead and buried hates. 

It is worth some sacrifice of life and 
treasure to have attained this much desired 
end. A hundred years ago the struggle 
against the Mother Country was carried on 
by a chain of colonies, united only in the 
common purpose of resistance to injustice. 
The land had been peopled by different 
nationalities, and by persons professing va- 
rious religious creeds, who, in the begin- 
ning, had not the same interests. Nearly 
every civilized country in Europe had con- 
tributed its quota to the settlements. Eng- 
land had planted her flag in Massachusetts 
and Virginia. Holland had opened the 
Hudson River to commerce; and Sweden 
had done the same thing for the Delaware. 
In South Carolina the Huguenots, driven 
from France by religious persecution, had 
unfurled the tricolor, and Spain had 
grasped the sea-coast lying to the South. 
In the process of time Great Britain had 
made her power felt all along the western 
Atlantic shore; but there remained many 
local jealousies and heart-burnings, and it 
was no easy matter, therefore, to start the 
struggle for independence, and to prevent 
local rivalries from seriously retarding the 
moment of final victory. The same diffi- 
culty was felt in forming the confederation 
of the colonies, and bringing the leaders 
to a common standard of unity. That 
good result was only reached through the 
superhuman skill and noble unselfishness 
of a few men who valued the Republic above 
all thought of aggrandizement. Yet the 
formation vf the Union did not wholly re- 
move the peril. As years went by it was 
evident that the spirit of sectional intol- 
erance still survived, and that a desperate 
struggle must be had before the hour of 
final peace and reconciliation arrived. The 
trouble took shape in the dispute over the 
abolition of slavery, and how it culminated 
in the war for the Union is a matter of re- 
cent history. But those who call it a mod- 
ern quarrel are much mistaken. It was 
merely the fruit of the old seed of bitter- 
ness that kept the Continental Congress in 
a perpetuai fever, and made the Presiden- 
tial administration of Washington a series 
of bitter disputes, that at times divided his 
Cabinet, and at last called down on the 
head of the Father of his Country the cen- 
sure of a considerable minority in Congress. 

Happily the ghost of this old trouble has 
been laid, and let us hope and believe that 
There is 
every reason to feel assured that the country 
has never been as united as it is to-day, and 
that its recent sad experience has brought 
it to a realizing sense of the uselessness of 
sectional bitterness and internal disputes. 
After the sacrifice of a million lives and 
thousands of millions in money, the people 
of both North and South bave concluded 
that the entire country is of more value 
than ail the fragments into which it could 
be separated, and that in a living, organic 
unity lies the hope of its republican institu- 
tions. Perhaps it was necessary that such 
a price should be paid for this knowledge. 
Certainly this is the meaning—speaking 
historically—of the fraternization of old 
antagonists in battle over the graves of 
those who had fought under different flags. 
The former foeman have a common creed 
now. Alike they believe that Providence 
intended these States to be one people, to 
carry out some great purpose for humanity, 
and both are alike content that it should 
be so. 

As regards the masses of the people, 
there is a touching significance in the 





diers rising from their honored resting- 
places to take up the quarrel where it was 
In the life they have reached is 
neither passion nor prejudice. There is 
only one banner there, and that is the 
The dead meet 
only to forget the bitterness of the past and 
learn the omnipotent love of the future, 
and it is right, therefore, that above the 
earth that covers their dust all human 
strife should be stilled, and the passions 
of men should be forbidden to make them- 
selves known. The mass think less even 
of the cause for which they fought than for 
the bravery and hardihood that was theirs. 
If there were any principle at stake, the 
people would not forget it, but now all pro- 
fess to be loyal and devoted friends of the 
Union. History repeats itself. After the 
War of the Revolution many of the British 
and Hessian soldiers settled down in the 
new Republic, taking to themselves Yankee 
wives, and became honored citizens. In 
the City of New York the last survivor of 
the Revolutionary War—who lived to be 
more than a hundred years old, and was 
respected by all men—was one of those who 
led the forlorn hope of the British army 
in the attack on Fort Washington. So, 
many of our best patriots in this decade 
were, less than twenty years ago, the sworn 
foes of the Union. The past is forgotten, 
and the country’s future is everything. 
This is the lesson and the era of recon- 
ciliation. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Cumuuative Cuarmms.—The Post Office Depart- 
ment has submitted to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication a case involving what is known in 
railway language as the “‘ Lap Service’’ contro- 
versy. There are certain roads in the country, of 
which the Baltimore Central is one, over the track 
of which two or more companies, under indepen- 
dent management, run their trains. Each of these 
companies carries the mails under contract with 
the United States. The Government holds that 
only one of the companies can be paid for the ser- 
vice done on the road, while the companies claim 
that each is entitled to collect legal rates from the 
United States. This case is submitted to the court 
by authority of Section 1,063 of the Revised Statutes, 
The amount invulved in this class of claims is very 
large. _ 


Tue CentraL Park Museuu.—The superinten- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History in 
the Central Park, Albert S. Bickmore, informs us 
that that institution has been visited during the past 
nine months by over a million of people. Below 
will be found, for comparison sake, the admissions 
for the whole of the year 1876: January 56,617. 
February, 49,755; March, 37,302; -April, 53,760; 
May, 75,962; June, 92,020; July, 121,523; August, 
149,990; September, 219,844; October, 152,182 ; 
November, 72,774; December, 38,765—Total from 
January 1st to December 30th, 1,120,494. Number of 
visitors to museums abroad: British Museum, Lon- 
don, 1875, 663,585 ; National Gallery, London, 1875, 
806,250 ; Kew Garden and Museum, London, 1875, 
700,000; South Kensington, London, 1875, 839,212; 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 455,784; 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, about 830,000 ; Louvre, 
Paris, about 780,000. 


Tue Ricut or Searcu.—The Russian fleet left 
New York under sealed orders, on May 17th, and as 
there is much probability that the squadron sailed 
for the purpose of intercepting vessels suspected 
of having arms and munitions of war on board for 
the Turks, it may be proper to state that our 
treaties with several nations clearly define the man- 
ner of searching a vessel on the high seas ; and in all 
of these treaties it is stipulated in effect that the ex- 
amining vessel shall remain out of gunshot of the 
vessel to be searched, and send one or two boats 
with a few men only to buard the ves:el suspected 
of having contraband on board. The proof. with 
respect to the cargo must be the certificates con- 
taining the particulars of the cargo, the place sailed 
from, where bound, etc., but the hatches are not 
to be opened, nor any of the packages, unless the 
vessel is brought ashore, and then in the presence 
ot competent officers. The master of any sus- 
pected vessel cannot be required to leave his ship. 
Our treaties with Great Britain and Russia, how- 
ever, are silent as to the whole proceeding. 


PREPARING TO Resume.—The event of the week 
in the financial affairs of this country is the new 
departure in the policy of the Treasury Department 
—that is to say, the Treasury has sold $5,000,000 of 
4% per cent. bonds for gold with the intention of 
using the gold for resumption in 1879. Heretofore, 
since the Resumption Act became a law, the whole 
influence of the Government has been devoted to 
reducing the interest on the bonded debt, and the 
last success in this way was to complete the sale of 
enough 4% per cent. bonds to justify the redemp- 
tion of $150,000,000 of 6 per cent. 5-20 bonds. We 
are now within less than twenty months of the day 
when, by every consideration of honor, we are 
bound to begin the redemption of that class of the 
Government debt which constitutes the main cur-, 
rency of the country—the legal tender notes; and 
Mr. Sherman has wisely begun to get gold with 
which to fulfill that most important pledge. The 
Secretary of the Treasury contemplates publishing 
an official explanation of his financial policy, so 
far as it relates to the execution of the resumption 
Act of January 14th, 1875. In it he will show that 
he intends to adopt no aggressive measures, and 
that the course he will pursue, instead of crippling 





the industries ot the country or embarrassing its 
finances, will promote the interests of both. 


Tue Army Pay.—It appears that our army offi- 
cers are likely to receive their pay during the next 
few months, a leading firm of bankers in this city 
having agreed to advance the funds on the officers’ 
pay-rolls when certified to bya paymaster as cor- 
rect. The question was submitted to the Attorney- 
General by the Secretary of War as to whether it 
will be lawful for him to instruct paymasters 
to certify as to the correctness of army officers’ 
vouchers, The Attorney-General decides that it 
would not be a violation of the Revised Statutes, 
A statement by a paymaster that he believes an 
account to be correct, and that he himself would 
pay it if he had public funds available, does not in- 
volve, nor is it an attempt to involve, the Govern- 
ment in any contract for future payment, The pro- 
hibition of a transfer of a pay account when it is 
not actually due, coupled with the direction as to 
how the officer shall proceed when he transiers it 
atter it has become due, clearly indicates the right 
on the part of the officer thus to transfer it. It is 
often impossible to pay the army at the times when 
the pay is properly due. It may be in active ser- 
vice, or its troops distributed in small detachments, 
which cannot always be promptly reached by the 
officers of the Pay Department. The soldier is pro- 
vided with food and clothing by the United States 
according to the terms ot his enlistment. The offi. 
cer is expected out of his pay to provide for him- 
self, If, when his pay is actually due, he does not 
receive it, he might often be placed under serious 
embarrassment unless he were permitted to transfer 
his account, 


MipsumMER iN May.—The sudden arrival of hot 
weather—the adjective ‘‘ warm” fails to meet the 
case—has taken the whole community by surprise. 
The Signal Service officers say that the heat is 
caused by the rains which have prevailed in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley and throughout the West, 
in some parts of which more than two inches of 
rain have fallen in less than ten hours, and which 
drive out the latent heat to other parts of the 
country, The dissimilarity in the temperature of 
different portions of the country, as reported from 
the Signal Service stations, is a striking feature of 
the state of the weather. On the morning of May 
18th, about eight o’clock, the temperature in New 
York was 69 deg.; in Albany at the same time, 72 
deg.; the thermometer at Buffalo was 59 deg., and 
at Rochester 75 deg.; in Shreveport and Vicka- 
burg, Miss., it was 70 deg.; in Galveston, Tex., 73 
deg.; and at Punta Russa, in the extreine southern 
end of Florida, 74 deg. Cincinnati enjoyed heat 
to the extent of 67 deg., while Cleveland registered 
74 deg., and Toledo, 77 deg. Quebec’s temperature 
was 56, and that of Boston only 50 deg. From 
May 16th to 19th the thermometer ranged on an 
average more than 15 deg. higher than at any time 
during the same three days within the past five 
years, The average temperature on May 16th, for 
the five years previous to 1877, was 56 4-5 deg. ; 
on May 17th, for the same time, 582 deg. ; on May 
18th, for the same time, 584% deg. On May 16th, 
this year, the average temperature was 7214 deg., 
and on the 17th, 7444 deg. The highest point 
reached by the mercury in this city was 87 deg. on 
the 16th and 17th, at three in the alternoon, and 90 
deg. on the 18th at the same hour. Several cases 
of sunstroke are reported, some of which resulted 
fatally. 

Tay CARNIVAL FatLure.—The so-called “ Carni- 
val,” which was confidently expected by some 
sanguine ones to mark a new epoch in the social 
character of this metropolis, fizzled out its dreary 
length through our streets on Tuesday, May 15:h. 
The scheme was apparently projected by some 
hotel and railroad men, and was kept alive by a few 
enthusiastic city journals, among which this paper 
certainly was not included. The celebration pre- 
sented itself in four aspects: the day procession, the 
night parade, the grand ball at the Hippodrome, and 
the crowd of spectators. Taking these in their or- 
der, the first was merely an “‘ industrial ’’ display for 
advertising purposes ; the second was a failure, be- 
ing for the most part invisible in the dusk; the 
third was paltry and indecent; and the fourth was 
enormous, good-natured, and disgusted. There 
was gross mismanagement, not somewhere only, 
but everywhere. The column could not be set in 
motion within two hours of the appointed time, and 
when it did move it was broken into by outside 
vehicles of every description. The police failed to 
keep the route of mareh clear, which increased the 
confusion, and a large portion of the promised 
cortége did not remember its engagement to be 
present. As to the night parade, the general im- 
pression it gave was that of an unsuccessful circus 
company hastening out of town in full costume, and 
endeavoring to avoid-observation. The “ floats” 
prepared for the pageant were in some cases 
very handsome, but there were no torch-bearers, 
and what little could be seen of them was in the 
fitful glare of occasional flashes of Greek fie. We 
understand that the managers of the show have lost 
money, and we should sympathize with them more 
heartily were it not for the manifest absurdity of 
any attempt to establish a post-Lenten ‘‘ carnival,” 
—in itself a contradiction of terms—in a business 
community which has always been famed for its 
preference for the practical side of life over the 
purely ideal and picturesque. 


A Frencuo Crisis.—A ministerial crisis occurred 
on May 16th in France, which, it is apprehended, 
may be productive of serious results upon the wel- 
fare of the Republic. On May 15th, the Chamber of 
Deputies voted to repealthe Press Law of 1875, 
whereupon President MacMahon wrote to Minister 
Simon, the President of the Chamber, that he had ob- 
served with surprise that neither he (M. Simon) nor 
M. Mattel, the Minister of Justice, had placed before 
the Chamber reasons which might have prevented 
the repeal of this law, which was passed by M. 
Dufaure less than two years ago, and which M. 
Simon himself had quite recently wished to see ap. 
plied in the courts of law. The letter closed as 
follows: ‘In view of such attitude on the part of \ 





the head of the Cabinet, the question naturally 
arises whether he retains sufficient influence to 
assert his views successfully. An explanation on 
this point is indispensable, for I myself, although not, 
like you, answerable to Parliament, have a respon- 
bility towards France, which to-day, more than ever 
before, must engross my attention.” The Presi- 
dent also complained that M. Simon had taken no 
part in important discussions on’ the Municipal Bill. 
M. Jules Simon then tendered his resignation in 
letter, in which he said that he was unwell and 
absent when the Municipal Bill was discussed ; that 
the objections of the Ministers to the repeal of the 
Press Law applied only to a part—for punishing 
insults to foreign sovereigns. Before sending in his 
formal letter of resignation, M. Simon had am inter- 
view with President MacMahon. The latter said he 
had gone as far as he possibly could, and he would 
proceed no further, in the wake of the Chamber. 
He intended reverting to his former opinions, and 
would constitute a Ministry from the Liberal Right 
Centre. President MacMahon rejoined: ‘I be- 
long to the Right, sir.” M. Simon replied: ‘ And 
I to the left.” Marshal MacMahon rejoined: ‘I 
perceive that only too well.’ The Ministry then all 
followed M. Simon's example and resigned. The 
Cabinet crisis causes great excitement in Paris and 
throughout France. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue Carnival in New York City, on the 15th, 
fell far short of anticipation. 


Tue Third National Baptist Bandgy-cohest Con- 


vention and Institute met in Boston on the 18th. 


Bishor Grpnons was appointed coadjutor to 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, with the right of suc- 
cession. 


Tue Russian fleet at New York, and several of 
the squadron in the lacific, sailed under sealed orders on 
the 174th, 


Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, vetoed the 
Local Option and Hoosac Tunnel Bills, and the Legisla- 
ture adjourned on the 17th. 


Lance and destructive forest fires were reported 
in Clinton County, N. Y., New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Canada and Nova Scotia. 


Generat Grant sailed from Philadelphia for 
an intended tour of Europe, accompanied by his wife 
and one son, on the 17th. 


Goveunor Roptnson vetoed appropriations in 
the New York Supply Bill, on the 16th, and on the 18th 
vetoed the “Omnibus” Biil 


Tue steamship City of Brussels, with the 
Catholic pilgrims on board, was spoken by an incoming 
vessel, as proceeding under sail with a broken shaft. 


Sraxtiine disclosures were brought out by the 
investigations of the New York Custom House Com- 
mission, which were continued throughout last week. 


Firry-seven students graduated from the Law 
School of the University of the City of New York on 
the 15th, and 264 from the Columbia College Law 
School on the 16th. t 


Dvurine the past week the price of gold in New 
York varied as follows: Monday, 10744 @ 107; Tues- 
day, 107; Wednesday, 107 @ 107}¢ ; Thursday, 1074 @ 
107 ; Friday, 107 @ 106% ; Saturday, 106% @ 106% 


Tue General Presbyteriin Assembly met in 
annuul convention at Chicago, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, South, at New Orleans, and the 
delegates of the Methodist and Methodist Protestant 
Convention at Baltimore, on the 17th. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Devens decided that it 
would be lawful for army paymasters to indorse upon 
officers’ vouchers for pay the words suggested by the 
Secretary of War, and that paymasters could then trans- 
fer their accounts to Drexel, Morgan & Co. for settle- 
ment. 


Presipent Hayes attended the 103d annual 
meeting and dinner of the New York Chamber of Com 
erce on the 14th, unvailei the Halleck Statue in Central 
Park on the 15th, held a reception in the Governor's 
Room, City Hall, on the 16th, and returned to Washing: 
ton on the 17th. 


In the New York Legislature the New York 
and Buffalo Pipe line, and the Text Book Bills, and the 
Municipal Commission's Amendment passed the House, 
as also a vote to sustain the Governor's veto of certain 
appropriations in the Supply Bill In the Senate the 
Apportionment, the Harlem Parade Ground, and the 
Text Book Bills were passed. - 


Foreign. 


An envoy from Kashgar on a special mission to 
England arrived in London on the 18th. 


Tue British fleet reached Port Said, and, after 
a brief rendezvous, sailed under sealed orders. 


Mx. Giapstone’s resolutions were rejected in 
the British Commons,on the 14th, by a vote of 354 to 
223. 


An earthquake occurred in Peru, nearly destroy- 
ing the seaport of Iquique, and causing considerable 
damage at Arica. 


A conrLict occurred at Sabodell, in Catalonia, 
between some Curlists and Liberals, It is thought that 
Don Carlos is inciting a new civil war. 


Puince Bismaxck is said to desire to reintro- 
duce protectionism and indirect taxes to a certain 
extent. It is likely a Bill fora joint reform of tar.ffand 
taxation will be presented to the German Parliament. 


OrrictaL promulgation of the election of Diaz 
to the Presidency was made in Mexico City on the 4th 
and on the following day he was inaugurated 3 mean. 
while an uprising in favor of the exiled President Lerdo 
was had in the State of Coahuila 


Exrensive smuggling frauds in the Custom 
House at Havana have been discovered by the National 
Loan Society, who receive the revenue. The Govern- 
ment suspended the sale of gold, as the expectations of 
the Treasury have not been realized, 


Tue French Cabinet under Jules Simon re- 
signed on the 16th, and on the 17th the Duc de Broglie 
formed another of Imperialists and Bonapartists. Pre- 
sident McMahon prorogued the Legislature for one 
month. Great excitement prevails in Paris. 


Tue Russians, under General Melikoff. 
Ardaban, in Asia Mivor, on the 17th, with ie ach 
citadel, and a large store of provisions and ammunition. 
The Turks are said to have annihilated a company 
of Cossacks, north of Poti. A great battle hefore Kara 
is momentarily expected, 
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NEW JERSEY.—TESTING LIFE-SAVING AND WAR ROCKETS IN THE PRESENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


{PATENT WAR AND LIFE-SAVING 
ROCKETS. 


N Saturday, May 12th, a series of experiments 
were conducted at Sandy Hook, N. J., to test 
the efficiency of two new devices, known as the 





THE CHAPEL. 


War Rocket and the Life-saving Rocket. The 
Hale war rockets are shell-headed, and can be 
filled with any kind of explosive material, and fired 
by either a time-fuse or a percussion-nipple. These 
projectiles are discharged from a V-shaped steel 
slide, mounted on wheels, and fitted with an ap- 
paratus for securing any desired elevation. They 
are respectively six, twelve and twenty-four- 
pounders. A flange screw tail-piece is fitted to 
each one, that tor the six and twelve-pounders 
having three blades, while that for the twenty-four- 

ounders has four. The back fire from the flange- 

oles causes the rocket to revolve with a velocity 
equal to that of a conical rifle-bullet, and gives it 
great steadiness while passing through the air. 
Besides a sectional view of a rocket, and a carriage 
from which it is fired, we show a mitrailleuse-stand 
from which a flight of seven of these projectiles can 
be discharged simultaneously. For military pur- 
poses the latter form has proven itself a most for- 
midable engine of destruction, and the demoralizing 
effect of such a volley of rockets among a mass of 
troops can be imagined as quite appalling. 

The Hooper life-saving rocket and its working 
apparatus are so simple in construction and use, 
that every steam and sailing-vessel would find it ex- 
ceedingly advantageous to be provided with them 
at ali times. The power of this rocket is so great, 
that it carries its line with the highest degree of 
certainty, and entirely supersedes the old stick 
rocket, which always was more erratic in its 
course. 

The line is made fast to a short fire-proof chain, 
which cannot possibly coil because of a double 
swivel which attaches it to the rocket itself. A 
shell can be added from which a magnesium or other 
bright light could be burnt, answering the double 
purpose of a danger-signal and an indicator in 
darkness of the position of a wrecked or disabled 


NEW YORK.—THE HOUSE OF 
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vessel. Presuming the proper rocket line is not on 
shipboard, the signal halliards or other small rope 
can be attached to the chain. A V-shaped stand 
can be fashioned readily, in case of an emer- 
gency, from two pieces of wood. At least three 
fathoms of the rocket-line should be wet with water 
before being rove to the rocket- 
chain, to render it fire-proof. 





THE HOUSE OF REST, 
TREMONT, N. Y. 


PON the very summit of Mount 
Hope, near Tremont, West- 
chester County, N. Y., is a com- 
modious villa, built some years 
ago for a private residence, but 
now used as a resting-place tor 
persons afflicted with pulmonary 
complaints. It is in reality a 
consumptives’ hospital. Yet, from 
the peculiarities of that disease in 
its several stages, and the relief 
that one patient should have from 
the violent coughing of another, 
the institution is more of a large 
family home. There is little to be 
accomplished by medicine in pul- 
monary complaints ; the patient is 
entirely dependent on home com- 
forts for relief. Pure air, milk, 
cream, the most no™rishing diet, 
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REST, A PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS, AT TREMONT. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF REST. 
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with cod-liver oil and stimulants, being the treat- 
ment which prolongs life in lung disease. 

The buildings are surrounded by Norway spruce 
and other shade-producing trees, and are three in 
number, the old manse, the chapel, and the new 
edifice. At present there are forty inmates of the 
House ‘of Rest. It has been suggested that a 
southern house should be provided for all cases 
that are not too far advanced for removal to a 
milder climate. 

_ The House of Rest is supported by private dona- 
tions ; it is accounted so importanta charity, that it 
is well supplied by parties sympathizing with those 
who are afflicted by a slow and distressing com- 
plaint. No distinction is made on account of reli- 
gious belief, but all alike are welcomed to this home, 
where they are tenderly nursed, supplied with clean 
and comfortable clothing, and fed with the most 
suitable and nourishing food. The cost of maintain- 
ing this institution is about $10,000 per annum. 





UNVAILING THE HALLECK STATUE 
IN CENTRAL PARK. 


BRONZE statue of the late Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, of which an illustration was recently 

agg in this newspaper, was publicly unvailed 
y President Hayes on Tuesday afternoon, May 
15th. This elegant testimonial to the worth of an 
American poet stands upon a temporary pedestal 
in Central Park, on the southwest corner of the 
Mall, near the statnes of Shakespeare and Sir 
Walter Scott. The figure is nine feet in height, the 
sitting posture being chosen. The poet is seated 
upon an antiquely carved chair, which stands upon 
& square marble slab. His right arm is pendent, 
and his right hand holds a pen. His left hand 
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fees Some manuscript pages that rest yw 
his left knee, which is crossed over the right. The 
dress is modern, its angularities and commonplace- 
ness being partially hidden and atoned for b 
heavy drapery, with which the figure is girded. 
As you elena fronting the statue a three-quarter 
face is presented. The chin and upper lip are 
smoothly shaven, after Halleck’s fashion. The 
somewhat thin lips are compressed. The large 
eyes are upraised and outlooking. The expression 
is that of abstracted thought, such as the poet 
might have induiged in during the composition of 
‘‘Marco Bozzaris.’’ The general attitude of the 
figure is very similar to that of the Seward statue. 

President Hayes was escorted to the Park by the 
Seventh Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y., and arriving at 
the platform, he advanced towards it leaning on 
the arm of the venerable Bryant. The opening ad- 
dress was made by Mr. Bryant, who concluded by 
introducing the President of the United States. As 
several rounds of cheers died away, !'resident 
Hayes unvailed the statue and entrusted it to 
Mayor Ely, as the municipal head of the City. His 
Honor accepted the gift, and then James Grant 
Wilson read a poem written for the occasion by 
the Quaker poet, Whittier. William Allen Butler 
followed with the formal address, and after music 
by the regimental band and a few words from Sec- 
retary Evurts, the immense crowd dispersed, the 
Presidential party proceeding to the inspection of 
the Museum of Natural History 


EDGED TOOLS. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE day of Mamey’s wedding was drawing 

very near, but that astute young person had 

not as yet been able to bring about a certain 
consummation which she most devoutly wished. 
She could not persuade Caleb Halliday to come to 
Chatton. He pleaded unusual stress of business, 
but for which nothing—as he felt sure Mamey 
would helieve—would have given him greater 
pleasure than to be present at the ceremony, 

Heycot was almost deserted again now. Lesley 
had been peremptorily ordered rest by the cele- 
brated London physician who had: been brought 
down to see her, at her lover’s instigation—the 
bare idea frightened Sir John so much that he 
was ill for days afterwards—and so the guests 
were gone, and, as soon as Mamey’s wedding was 
over, Lesley was to go to Biarritz with Sir John 
and Dolly and Lord Quallinghame, and recruit for 
a few weeks. 

But every day the spoiled London beauty seemed 
to cling more and more to her tranquil old home 
in the country. 

Yhere could she rest better ? she asked, impa- 
tiently. The echoes from the great world that 
still reached her from time to time fell on deaf 
ears. She was content now to lie for hours and 
hours in the hammock that had been slung in her 
garden, or on the lounge in the sitting-room when 
the days grew cooler, Her greatest pleasure ap- 
pg to be derived from Miss Paget's daily visit. 

f it had not been for George and Rose, she would 
have liked the little bride to stay with her until 
the very last. 

And Mamey noticed that insensibly their talk 
had always drifted back of late to the old, merry, 
girlish days, when they had walked and sewed and 
romped together, and had confided to each other 
their secret hopes and tastes as to the sort of man 
they meant to marry; and from them to less dis- 
tant days—days when Archie Strangways had 
spent his holidays at Heycot, and taught them 
both to fish—when Charley West and Reginald 
nod had made such dreadful fools of them- 
selves—when Mr. Croker, and, later, Doctor 
Swayne, had frightened Lesley out of her wits. 

— told Mamey one day, when they had got 
on to these subjects, as usual, what a desperate 
scene she had had with poor, sentimental little 
Archie, and how—with a faint laugh—he had 
threatened to blow out his brains one day in Lon- 
don when he had heard of her engagement to Lord 
Quallinghame. “But he had thought better of it, 
and was now dancing the “German” and eatin 
ice-cream with the fragile, pretty, overdres 
Washington belles, having, through Lord Qual- 
linghame’s influence, been appointed attaché to 
the British Legation in the United States. 

‘So you see all my lovers are gone from me,” 
ended Lesley, with a sigh ; “ they have left me all 
alone in my old age—and | suppose it serves me 
right.” 

“* But look what a string of conquests you made 
in London.” 

“Those were too serious. I like the old, silly, 
childish conquests best.” 

“ And ye have still Lord Quallinghame.”’ 

“Oh, Lord Quallinghame! Of course. I was 
talking of lovers, Mamey, not husbands.” 

“And one besides him,’’ continued Mamey, her 
heart beating very fast, and her fingers tightening 
their hold on a square flat surface in her pocket. 
“ But I suppose 1 must not talk of him.” 

“Of whom ?”” Miss Bell's fair face and throat 
were dyed with a sudden glow. She turned and 
looked wistfully at her friend’s eager face. ‘ Of 
whom, Mamey ?” 

“‘Oh—of Mr. Halliday, I mean.” 

“It seems to me you do nothing but talk of 
him,” said Lesley, still rosy-red, and laughing a 
little constrainedly. ‘ Why, do you intend to 
abandon the subject for the future f”’ 

“Oh, I shall never have done talking of Caleb 
Halliday, if you mean that! Is it likely George 
or I could ever forget what he has done for us ? 
1 meant that 1 supposed I must not count him 
among the list - the long list—of your lovers.” 

“You are right,” said Miss Bell, bitterly. 
‘* Whatever faney he may have had for me when 
I was a child—a thoughtless, heartless, foolish 
child it has evidently not withstood the test of 
time. You are quite right.” 

_“Tlow is he to know that you have changed 
since those days ?”’ pursued Mamey, daringly. 

And Miss Bell did not seem to be startled or 
offended by the words. 

“ Tlow, indeed?” she returned, with sad sim- 
plicity. “ You can see that he shuns us all. You 
know that even to oblige you, and put the finishin 
stroke to the happiness which he began, he wil 
not run the risk of meeting a woman he s0 
thoroughly disapproves of as fre does and always 
did— Lesley Bell.” 








“Then you would receive him kindly if he 
could still be persuaded to come to Chatton for 
my wedding, Lesley ?” 

“Why should [ do otherwise? I—I should 
like Mr. Halliday to know Lord Quallinghame. 
I believe they would get on very well together ; 
and I don’t like to feel that ] am the means of 
casting any shadow on your marriage, little Mamey. 
Happy little Mamey, who is head over ears in 
love, and who is going to be married to her ideal 
sweetheart !” : 

Lesley put her two arms around her friend's 
neck and kissed her with a charming impulse. — 

“TI am so glad to hear you say sv,” said cunning 
little Mamey, at last producing her letter, “* be- 
cause 1 heard from Caleb this morning. 1 don’t 
think I mentioned it before, did I? And he tells 
me that he can arrange his business after all, so 
as to be able to run over for the wedding.” 

Miss Bell started away and looked at her with- 
out saying a word—only her lips parted. 

“ He thinks,” continued Mamey, in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact voice, ‘‘ that he will be with us soon.” 

Still Miss Bell did not speak. She seemed to 
be listening with her eyes. 

“To-morrow!” plumped out Mamey, desper- 
ately; and Miss Bell sank down, like a woman in 
a dream, on to the nearest chair. 

“Perhaps you would like to see his letter, 
dear ?”’ inquired the little arch-plotter, carelessly 
holding it out. 

“No—yes—give it to me!” Miss Bell ex- 
tended a fair, trembling hand, and caught the let- 
ter eagerly against her breast. 

She did not seem to see Mamey any more after 
this, or to be aware of her presence in the room. 
She sat, looking straight before her through the 
narrow stone-shafted window, and out on to the 
quadrangle, where the first dead leaves were drift- 
ing down ; but she held the letter close and warm. 

An hour later, when Mamey had long since left 
the house, and was telling George something of 
the result of her interview, while they watched 
Nat giving Rose her first lesson’in croquet, Dolly, 
coming into Miss Bell’s sitting-room, and expect- 
ing, from what Mamey had said, to find her child 
asleep, saw Lesley still sitting with her hands 
folded in her lap, and her rapt, shining, beautiful 
eyes still staring dreamily out upon the falling 
leaves. Only now there was no letter to be seen. 

“* Asleep, my child?’ said Dolly’s tender, old 
voice, breaking in softly upon the girl’s reverie. 

And Lesley, waking up with a sigh and a start 
and an exquisite smile, flung her arms around her 
faithful Dolly for an answer, and laid her head 
down in its old resting-place, where she had so 
often laid when a child, to be kissed, or scolded, or 
advised, 

“Lord Quallinghame has been asking for you, 
my dear,” Dolly said, presently, stroking the fair 
fleece of hair that streamed over the girl's violet 
shoulders. “ He is anxious to know how you are.”’ 

“Oh, better, better, better !” said Lesley, rais- 
ing her head, and speaking in a strange, rapturous 
kind of whisper. “I feel as if I should never be 
ill again!” And she clasped her two hands at 
the back of her neck under her long, floating hair, 
and began oe to pace the room, with her eyes 
raised high above her. 

All the splendors of sunset were gathering 
round her figure as it moved up and down the 
sombre oaken floor. The light seemed to follow 
her as she walked, and to turn the purple folds of 
her long dress into an amethystine glory. 

‘Shall I tell him you will see him?” ventured 
Mrs. Powlett, after a few moments, when she saw 
that Lesley did not seem disposed to speak. 

Lesley started again. 

“ Lord Quallinghame ?” she asked, pressing both 

alms to her temples. ‘ Yes, I will see him, 
Dolly ; but not here—not here! He must not 
come in here just yet !” 

Dolly was puzzled, but held her \ 

‘Say I will see him in the library, if he will be 
so good, Tell him I particularly wish to speak 
to him, and— Dolly, see that we are not disturbed.” 

An hour passed, the dressing-bell rang, dinner 
would soon be on the table, and still the library- 
door remained closed to all intruders. Sir John 
fidgeted in and out of the hall a dozen times. 
Dolly was uneasy. The low murmur of voices 
reached them from time to time. And then at 
last Lord Quallinghame came out, unmoved and 
pale and grave as ever, and requested that a car- 


riage might be got ready to take him to the sta- 
tion, as he was anxious to get to town without 
dela 


“ Lede, what foolery is this, miss,’ shouted 
Sir John, angrily—‘“ sending a man out of the 
house without his dinner at this hour of the night ? 


“It is Lord Quallinghame’s own wish, papa, ’ 
said Lesley, appearing, white and cold as a beau- 
tiful ghost, in the black doorway of the library. 
“I begged him not to go until to-morrow.” 

“But Miss Bell has kindly granted me my own 


way.” 

Sane more Lord Quallinghame raised the hand 
of his mistress to his lips, and, with a bow, he was 
gone. A few minutes later the sound of wheels 
was heard driving away across the quadrangle. 

Lesley ran to the dark bell-winiow, and swept 
aside the curtain with a passionate gesture. And, 
as she stood and watched the carri drive off 
swiftly in the dusk, great tears were dropping on 
to her hands and on to her breast—the tears she 
would not shed a little while before. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


TS was quite a deputation at Bainbury 

Station to meet the four o’clock train, which 
was to bring Caleb Halliday to Chatton a day 
or two before the great event of Mamey’s mar- 
riage. Tall, shy Rose, and beaming George and 
chirping little Nat were all assembled on the 
platform, looking out anxiously for the first sign 
of the northern express. 

And when Caleb got out of his carriage, look- 
ing about him eagerly, as men do when they find 
themselves, after a long absence, in pleasantly- 
remembered places, he stood a good chance of be- 
ing smothered by the hearty greetings that awaited 

im. 
And then, just as the traveler was being borne 





away in triumph by the deputation, who should 
come puffing and stamping on to the platform in 
his shooting-jacket and gray gaiters but Sir John 
Bell himself, who was on bis way home from the 
partridges, and who rushed up to Caleb and wrung 
the young man’s hand with more than usual cor- 
diality, declaring that willy-nilly he meant to carry 
him off to Heycot, and that it was of no use 
Caleb’s fishing ior excuses, because he, Sir John, 
was not going to accept of any. 

“ Yes, yes; I acknowledge that is a fair one,” 
said the jolly old gentleman, touching his hat to 
Rose, who was in an agony of shyness, as Caleb 
explained that he had guests himself at the cot- 
tage, and could not very well leave Miss Norreys 
and her brother in the first hour of his arrival. 
“That is all very well, of course; but we know 
where Norreys will spend his evening, and, if Miss 
Rose there is as sensible as she is pretty, she will 
not grudge an old fellow the first bit of pleasant 
society he has had this many a day. hat do 
you say, Miss Rose?” : 

Rose was unable to say anything, but her smile 
was encouraging. 

At last a compromise was effected between the 
contending parties. Sir John agreed to go on to 
the curate’s lodgings, where Mamey was anxiously 
expecting Caleb; and Caleb, when he had swal- 
lowed a cup of tea, was to be allowed to devote 
that one evening to Heycot, where, of course, he 
would like to see Mrs. Powlett and Miss Bell. 
Accordingly, Sir John and Caleb drove off together 
in the dog-cart, and the deputation followed jin 
high glee with the portmanteau. 

Mrs. Bennie’s red-and-yellow parlor was all-in 
a cheerful glare of gaslight and firelight when 
they reached the High Street, and through the 
undrawn curtains they could sce Miss Paget's fig- 
ure flitting busily about, and making for the win- 
dow with a sudden rush when the horse stopped 
before the door. A moment or two later Mr. 
Halliday bad taken the little, mens, blushing 
woman in his big embrace, and was kissing her 
under George’s very nose. 

“ At last!” cried Mamey, half inclined to cry, 
but bravely repressing the inclination. ‘I began 
to be afraid you would not come, after all. Sir 
John too! Oh, dear—Mrs. Bennie’s fortune is 
made! She can boast now to her dying day that 
she has had a live baronet in her best parlor, and 
can point out the exact sunflower on which he 
stood !”” 

A merrier or noisier party never sat down to 
“high tea”’ than the group which assembled that 
evening in the ‘‘ apartments ” over the china-shop. 
And Sir John was the noisiest of them all, With 
his usual keen eye for a pretty girl, he insisted on 
having Rose to sit by his side, and paid her more 
compliments and cracked more jokes in an hour 
than that bashful young woman had ever heard in 
all her life before. 

The jovial old fellow was so totally unlike all 
her preconceived notions of what a baronet must 
be—notions entirely derived from the few novels 
she had been allowed to read at school—that Rose 
was half inclined to believe that’Nat and Mamey 
were indulging in a practical joke at her expense, 
and had passed off one of Sir John Bell’s well-to- 
do farmers for that gentleman himself. But she 
liked Sir John ve uch for all that, and would 
color and dimple for months after if any one so 
much as spoke his name. 

Then Caleb had to ask all the news about the 
wedding and the presents and the bridesmaids and 
the dresses, and to tell all the news about the little 
house in Manchester. 

Mamey’s eyes glistened when she heard that her 
small drawing-room would be found to present 4 
judiciously gloomy combination of olive-green and 
dingy blue, being furnished correctly after the 
— mode of the hour, and that Caleb and 

is aunt had even added an old English cabinet of 
tea-pots and dishes, without which, life, he knew, 
would be little better than a howling wilderness to 
any well-regulated feminine mind. 

“* Did you ever see such a—such an old duck ?”’ 
cried Mamey, in a little ecstasy, her dark face 
glowing like a jewel. “I wish it was his own 
wedding he was providing for !"’ 

“Hear, hear!” sang out Sir John; and Caleb, 
starting up with a laugh and a‘sigh, shook hands 
all round with everybody, and went off with Sir 
Jobn, leaving an infinite gladness and content be- 
hind him. 

As he followed Sir John into the house and 
across the hall, the air seemed peopled with remem- 
bered visions that shone upon him out of the 
beloved past; and the visions were all Lesley. 

Sir Jobn had softly opened the door of his 
daughter's sitting-room ; and, with his finger to 
his Jaughing lip, he turned and summoned Caleb 
to follow him as quietly as he could. 

The young man crossed the threshold with noise- 
less steps. The fire-light flickering on the picture- 
lined walls and cabinet, on the open piano and the 
window-boxes filled with deep-colored Autumn 
flowers—that was all he saw. Sir John gave him 
a pull forward, his ruddy face blown out with sup- 
pressed fun, and then Caleb’s heart began to beat 
more furiously than ever. 

A drooping woman’s figure, in a long black velvet 
dress was sitting listlessly by the hearth with folded 
hands, beneath which lay a gorgeous screen of 
peacock’s plumes. She was so still as she sat 
there all alone, that she looked like a woman in a 

icture; her breathing scarcely lifted the fiery 

iamond cross upon her breast; the red flame 
shone upwards on her face and throat and dyed 
them red. 

‘Ahem! cried Sir John, gruffly, like a big 
schoolboy ; and then the lady at the fire raised her 
head and turned round. 

“Is that you, papa?” she asked, with a sigh— 
and a shiver ran through the veins of one listener 
at the sound of the sweet, fatal remembered voice. 
“ How late you are !’’ ; 

“ Ah, but I have brought my excuse with me!” 
cried Sir John. Here’s some one come to see you, 
Lesley; make much of him while you’ve got him ; 
he says he can’t stop only for a few days. 

Miss Bell stood up then and turned her face to 
Caleb, who started in spite of himself at the 
change he read, even by that uncertain light, in its 
young lines. Then she held out her hand in the 
dusk without a word. 





Sir John went off to dress for dinner. 

They both remembered that it was for the first 
time since they had stood side by side on the little 
gray bridge above the swollen river in the Decem- 
ber dusk. It seemed impossible for either to break 
the long pause that followed Dolly’s exit; and the 
longer it lasted the more embarrassing it grew. 
Lesley’s head was drooping again over the fan of 
peacock’s feathers; Caleb’s eyes were fastened on 
the half-averted outlines of her cheek and lips and 
throat. 

But the golden moments were ebbing rapidly 
away—the last few moments that he might ever 
spend alone with Lord Quallinghame’s betrothed 
wife. Ina little while she would be gone out of 
his reach, out of his sight for ever. Let him take 
his fill of her sweet, false beauty now ; let him 
satisfy his soul with looking at her while he might. 
It was not much to ask of her, heaven knew—and 
yet it was all that he would ever ask again. 

“TI am forgetting my congratulations,” Caleb 
blurted out at last, coming to a sudden standstill 
by Miss Bell’s chair. 

“ At last !"’ she said to herself. ‘‘ At last !” 

“You will think me very remiss,” continued 
Caleb, kicking at a reel of scarlet thread that lay on 
the carpet, and speaking with his eyes still fastened 
on her downcast face; ‘* but you know I always 
was an uncouth sort of fellow.’ 

Lesley began to shake like a leaf. 

“ Your congratulations come too late, Mr. Halli- 
day,” she said, in broken accents, Oh, the sweet, 
dangerous voice! What was it that had added 
such new music to it? Caleb thought. 

“Too late!’ he echoed, bitterly. ‘Too soon, 
rather! What business have I to speak of con- 
gratulating you ?” ; ; 

“T hope you will not do so again,’ Miss Rell 
went on, stili without looking up from her clasped 
hands. ‘ When there is to be no marriage, con- 
gratulations are a waste of words—no more.” 

“ No marriage ?”’ 

“ None for me, I mean.” 

“ But— Lord Quallinghame ?’’ stammered Caleb, 
wishing more devoutly than ever that he had been 
true to his own instincts, and had never ventured 
back witbin the sound of this sweet woman's voice. 

“Lord Quallinghame is gone.” 

“‘ Yes—so Sir John told me—for a time.” 

“For ever, Mr. Halliday. At least he never 
will come back for me.”’ 

“ I—TI do not understand.” 

Lesley rose and came to his side, and laid her 
hand with unconscious earnestness on the young 
man’s arm, and for the first time she looked into 
his agitated face, and their eyes met. 

“May I ask you,” she said, hurriedly, as steps 
were heard crossing the hall, “to keep this a 
secret for a little time? My father —Dolly— they 
do not know it yet. But I have told the whole 
truth— too late, 1 know—to Lord Quallinghame, 
who is one of the most generous of men, and he 
has consented to release me from my engagement.” 

“Miss Bell!’ 

“] was never worthy of his noble heart,” the 
girl said, humbly, with a painful blush—‘ never. 
But he has been so good to me, and has promised 
not to make the rupture known just yet.’ 

“Then why am I told of it?’ began Caleb, 
bluntly ; and Lesley colored more deeply still with 
shame. 

“T tell you,” she said, in extreme agitation, 
“because this may be the last time we shall ever 
talk together, and because I know what cause you 
once had to—to think the worst of me. But, 
indeed, Mr. Halliday, 1 am changed since then. 
Don’t you believe me ?” 

Caleb bowed stiffly. - In spite of the passionate 
ring of the words, a horrible suspicion was stealing 
over him that he was on the point of being duped 
again—that this beautiful, cruel creature was 
merely obeying the laws of ber nature, and playing 
with the victim she had already wounded mortally 
in his last agonies. 

‘Won't you speak to me?’’ she pleaded, 
brokenly. ‘I should be so much Jess wretched if 
you would once say that you forgave me.” 

As her agitation increased Caleb recovered his 
self-possession, and the dreaded belief that had 
taken hold of him grew stronger. He answered 
her quite calmly: 

“lam to understand that you have taken back 
your word from Lord Quallinghame because you 
did not love him? Was it not rather late in the 
day to advance that as a reason, Miss Bell ?” 

‘That was one reason, but’’—Miss Bell’s eyes 
sank, and she was trembling very much, so much 
that she put out her hand and caught at the back 
of a chair near which she stood—* but I had 
another— I——”’ : 

“Dinner is ready!” said Sir John, bustling in, 
hungry and jolly. ‘ Halliday, give my daughter 
your arm, and come along.” 


” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HE conversation which Sir John so uncere- 

moniously interrupted between Mr. Halliday 

and Lesley was never renewed. There had been 

little time for talking before the wedding, and the 
day after Caleb was back again in Manchester. 

The wedding had gone off charmingly, as every 
one had agreed, except, perhaps, that Miss Beil 
had looked so superbly handsome in her brides- 
maid’s dress that the pretty little bride sank into 
comparative insignificance at her side. 

Rose was gone back te the Kentish Town cot- 
tage, and the newly-married pair were off on their 
three weeks’ tour of the lake-ccuntry—too long a 
honeymoon, Mrs. Norreys ccclaured, for a woman 
who had a new house waiting for her in which she 
had never set foot; but George did not complain. 

Things had gradually fallen back into the old 
way at Heyecot—the old, quiet way of two years 
ago—and Lesley had resumed her interrupted duties 
as Lady Bountiful of the village, with Dolly to lend 
her willing aid in all good works. 

It had been made known at last that Miss Bell’s 
engagement with Lord Quallinghame was off, and 
there were few people in the big as well as the 
little world of her friends who did not consider the 
decision a wise one for both sides. Sir John him- 
self would have rejoiced in any event, not involving 
actual annoyance to Lesley, which left his darling 
a little longer to his fond, jealous old arms; so 
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from her father, after the first thundering words 
of bewilderment and natural pique at having been 
kept so long in the dark, Lesley heard no more of 
this her latest lover. 

Dolly experienced the most unmixed content on 
first hearing the news. She felt sure that her 
child’s health and spirits would improve now that 
the very visible restraint she had been imposing on 
herself during the period of her engagement was 
yemoved. 

Lut she saw, with some alarm, after a while, 
that there was little or no change in Lesley. The 
girl’s buoyant, sunny nature seemed to have grown 
dull and heavy and joyless. She went about her 
various occupations earnestly enough, but with an 
effort. Even the little children she was so fond of, 
and who loved her so dearly, could scarcely win 
a smile from her pale lips in those days. Dolly's 
faithful heart sank within her as she saw it. 

One other hope the kind women had _ been 
secretly nursing ever since the day of Caleb Halli- 
day’s return; but that hope, too, seemed doomed to 
disappointment. If there had ever been anything 
between Miss Rell and Mr. Halliday, there was 
no sign of its existence left. 

Caleb had often been in Chatton of late, much 
to Mrs. Noakes’s joy, and he showed no determina- 
tion to avoid Heycot. On the contrary, he dined 
there frequently during his stay, and spent a great 
deal of his time with Sir John, who was always 
heartily glad to see the young man’s honest face — 
but that was all. 

Lesley and he met almost as strangers, and 
pee with apparent indifference. No one but he 
iimself might ever know what the struggle had 
cost him; but he believed that he had fought the 
fight and won at last. He did not fear now any 
more to hear her voice or touch her hand. More- 
over, Lesley knew that it was so, and the know- 
ledge was as bitter as only such knowledge can 
be to a woman's heart. Truly she was paying tbe 
penalty for her old unwomanly fault, she told her- 
self, and paying it with her very life. 

For this cold, stern, disapproving man she had 
sent away one of the truest, courtliest, finest 
gentlemen that ever asked for woman’s love, and 
had lett herself alone and all forsaken, and without 
a hope in the world. She saw herself in fancy, 
often and often, as she would be, living on in after 
years in the lonely old house at Heycot, when her 
father and Dolly were dead and gone. She thought 
how the people in the village would watch her 
fading slowly away until she was gray and bent, 
and went out among them, doing all the good she 
found to do, like a nun, or a shadow of her own 
old self. 

She was walking into the village alone to go 
and sit with one of her sick people. She had 
refused the pony -carriage and Dolly's friendly 
company. er only chance of getting any sleep 
at night, she had found of late, was to tire herself 
thoroughly during the day ; and so she had chosen 
the longest way round, and was walking on in a 
dull, treadmill Lind of fashion, looking neither to 
the right. nor to the left, and barely conscious of 
the blustering wind that buffeted her delicate frame 
with rude humor. 

1t was late before she was ready to leave the 
sick woman’s cottage ; but by the bedside of her 

atient some of the weight was lifted from Les- 
ey’s overladen heart. ‘There her own selfish per- 
sonal regrets and longings had to be laid aside for 
a while, and in the midst of her sentimental 
troubles—real and sharp as they were, no doubt, 
to her—it was well that she should be reminded 
of yet harder pangs which others had to bear— of 
pain and fever and hunger, of ignorance and nar- 
row thoughts and greed; and towards the cure of 
these she resolved afresh that she would bring her 
share of healing and consolation and prayer. 

Meanwhile the rain from falling fast began to 

our. It beat blindingly into her eyes, and re- 
uced her sealskin jacket to the semblance of a 
drowned rat, and ran off her muff in little rivers 
on to her homespun skirts, 

Lesley paused and looked about her, half smiling 
at the undignified and uncomfortable plight in 
which she found herself, and she decided that it 
would be wiser, after all, to take shelter somewhere 
till the storm blew over. She resolved to stop at 
the next house she came to, and ask them to send 
back to the “‘ Hen and Chickens”’ for a fly, or allow 
her to wait until the rain should cease. 

She kept on for a few minutes, when she saw a 
gate, and made for it with head bent down and eyes 
half closed. Drenched and shivering, and out of 
breath, she reached the door and knocked. It was 
promptly opened by a comely-looking woman in a 
snow-white cap, who uttered a horrified exclamation 
at the sight that met her view. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Miss Bell,” cried Mrs. 
Noakes, who, like every soul in the village, knew 
Sir John’s beautiful daughter by sight, ‘ come in! 
Come in, miss, please. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

And Lesley, staggering in, half laughing, half- 
exhausted, found that, without intending it, she had 
asked for shelter in her need from Mr. Halliday. 


(To be continued.) 





The Origin of Rank. 


Towarps the end of the last century a learned 
and ingenious writer, Professor Millar, of Glasgow, 
composed, at the suggestion of his friend, Adam 
Smith, a treatise of the Origin of Rank. Millar 
adopted the comparative method now so fashion- 
able, though he was of course guiltless of the word 
Sociology. ‘‘ By real experiments,’’ he wrote, “‘ not 
by abstracted metaphysical theories, human nature 
is unfolded.’ For his real experiments he went to 
a collection of the reports of travelers: “ When 
illiterate men, ignorant of the writings of each 
other, and who, unless upon religious subjects, 
have no speculative system to warp their opinions, 
have in different ages and countries described the 
manners of people in similar circumstances, the 
reader has an opportunity of comparing their 
several descriptions, and, from their agreement or 
disagreement, is enabled to ascertain the credit 
that isdue to them.” Reasoning on data thus 
obtained, Millar concluded that the earliest form of 
authority in buman society, if not that of mothers 
in groups, where marriage was not yet introduced, 
was that of the father in the family circle. As the 
family grew into the village, precedence and honor 








were allotted to old age and experience; and, 
still later, when rival villages became hostile, 
courage and strength marked the chief. Now that 
his authority was increased and established by the 
institution of property, his power was at once 
displayed and strengthened by the share he took 
in distributing tribal land. His good services, too, 
in dealing out justice were acknowledged, and next 
‘the dispositions which gave rise to hero-worship 
led menking to regard their princes, while still 
alive, as sprung from a heavenly original.” 


A California Wonder. 


Tue Inyo (Cal.) Independent says: “We have 
more than once heard of the wonderful properties 
of the waters of Deep Spring Valley Lake, but, 
until the present, not with sufficiency of detail to 
give the story full credence. Lieutenant Wether- 
spoon, Company D, Twellth United States Infantry, 
in command of the relief party for Captain Joe’s 
Indians, passed several days last week in the valley, 
and bears witness to the literal truth of the remark- 
able phenomena. These are,that at certain times the 
ducks, which visit the lake in great numbers, become 
so loaded down with crystallizations of borax, salt, 
or some similar substance, that they are utterly 
unable to fly, and while in this condition become an 
easy prey to the Indians, who wade into the water 
and pick them up in their hands. In fact, this 
substance often collects upon the birds’ bills in 
such weight as to actually drag their heads under 
water and drown them. As asserted by Mr. Bea-ly 
and family, who have lived near the lake for years, 
the ducksfare often loaded with several pounds’ 
weight of this substance: not less than ten pounds 
in ‘some instances, During the first stages the 
crystals are quite evenly disposed over all the 
bird’s feathers above water, sticking them together 
as firmly as if glued. Then it accumulates in 
bunches or strings, forming drags or rafts with 
which the bird can swim but slowly, if it all, and, 
if formed from the bill or head, soon causes its 
death by drowning.” 





Effect of Flooding the Desert. 


AN engineer writes to the Baltimore Gazefte: 
‘“*A short time ago a French paper informed us 
that the great Suez engineer had announced the 
fact that he could convert the great desert of 
Sahara into a sea, with an average depth of eighty 
feet, at the trifling cost of some three hundred 
million francs. In case M. de Lesseps should prac- 
tally demonstrate his theory and thus utilize the 
great desert as a new field for Vanderbilt’s heirs, 
the question as to what would be the effect upon the 
present ports of the world is worth considering. 
Some of the French marine speak very rashly, and 
give us to understand many large and flourishing 
senports would become inland cities and sink 
into history. A little reflection will quiet all snch 
alarm. If M. de Lesseps’s new-sea could be filled 
in one night, our good friends across the waters 
would wake up in the morning to find the entire 
damage done would be the loss of some two (2) 
feet of water in their harbors. This is easily 
demonstrated. Professor Maury tells us the waters 
of the seas cover one hundred and forty-four mil- 
lions of square miles in round numbers; the great 
desert four million. M,. de Lesseps gives the aver- 
age depth of his sea at about eighty feet. Here 
we have three terms of a proportion to find the 
fourth. A very simple thing, and results in two 
and two-ninths. ‘This, therefore, represents the 
depth to be taken from the whole seas; that is, 
the present level of the sea must be lowered two 
and two-ninth feet to fill the great desert. Balti- 
more will now understand what the great Lesseps is 
preparing for her, and govern herself accordingly.” 





A Soap Mine. 

Tue following singular statement is from the Alta 
California: ‘‘The rock soap-mine is situated in 
the lower mountains or foot-hills of the coast range 
in Ventura County, five miles from the city of the 
same name. It was discovered by A. F. Hubbard, 
while prospecting for coal. He accidentally dis- 
lodged some that fell into water and dissolved. It 
being a new experience to see rock dissolve he 
gave it his attention, found it soapy, took it home 
to experiment with, and soon learned its virtues ; 
yet, stranze to tell, his family used it for nearly a 
year before it was given to the public, when Mr. 
Hubbard associated himself with Messrs. Crook & 
Bickford, forming the present company, who are 
the sole proprietors of this wonderful mine. It is 
accessible only through a canyon leading to and 
opening upon the beach. The coast-line stage- 
road passes the mouth of this canyon three miles 
below the mine. This canyon or ravine penetrates 
one of the wildest possible volcanic regions. Along 
this side of the ravine, s. n ctimes in the bed of the 
stream, sometimes high ' p it: precipitous banks, 
winds a little trail leading tv th: soap-mine, traveled 
only by the eafe pack-mule and the hardy miner. 
The rock resembles chalk orlime. At the southern 
extremity is extensive deposit, veined, marbled 
and parti-colored, resembling Castile soap. The 
ledge at its opening is fifteen to twenty feet 
wide, and crops out for 2,000 feet to an unknown 
depth. The lode is well defined with wall-rocks of 
hard slate-stone, and has, in common with the 
slate and sand-stone strata about it, been thrown 
up from the depths and turned completely upon its 
edge. In its vicinity is a mountain of gypsum, also 
turned upon edge; indeed, the whole country 
bears evidence of fearful convulsions, also of some 
time having lain peacefully at the bottom of the 
ocean, for on the highest mountain-tops can be 
found nearly perfect sea-shells and specimens of 
marine matter.” 





The Largest Musical-Box in the World. 


Tue Continent, of Geneva, gives the following 
description of a recent product of Swiss industrial 
skill: ‘‘M. Samuel Troll, fils, of this city, has just 
finished, for the Khédive of Egypt, certainly the 
biggest and finest, and probably the handsomest, 
musical-box ever made. Its beautiful ebony case is 
buffet-shaped, as large as a full-sized sideboard, 
and inlaid with zinc and brass-work, and orna- 
mented with bronze chasings and plates. The 
interior of this remarkable box is a perfect marvel 
of mechanical ingenuity; it includes all the latest 
improvements for selecting tunes, a patent mode- 
rator, etc., and is finished with flute, flute-basso, 
drum-bells and castanets. The repertoire consists 
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eleven cylinders (which can be exchanged at 
pleasure) each of them being six inches in diameter 
and twenty-six inches long. Notwithstanding its 
Brobdignagian dimensions, this in-trument, like 
others of its kind, performs automatically; when 
the Khédive desires to treat himselt to a concert he 
needs only to touch a spring, and if His Highness 
should grow weary of the monotony of his one 
hundred and thirty-two tunes, he has but to com- 
municate with M. Troll, who can speedily supply 
him with the materials for a few additional hun- 
dreds. To complete our description we ought to 
mention that the box is the result of eighteen 
months’ assiduous labor, and that the price to be 
paid for it is 20,000 francs.” 





Birds and Steam Engines. 


A Lonpon newspaper of a recent date says: ‘‘ In 
a German engineering journal a writer discusses 
the behavior of different animals and birds towards 
steam-engines and steam-works generally. He 
notices the boldness, and, at the same time, dex- 
terity with which dogs will run about amid the 
wheels of a departing railway train without suffer- 
ing the least injury, while hosts of workmen con- 
tinually lose their lives. On the other hand, the 
ox, ‘ proverbially stupid animal,’ c ntinues stand- 
ing composedly on the rails, havirg no idea of the 
danger which threatens him, and is run over. But 
birds, strange to say, have a peculiar delight in the 
steam-engine. It has often happened that larks 
have built their nests and 1eared their young under 
the awitches of a much-traveled railway, while in 
engine-houses the swallow is a frequent guest. In 
a certain mill, where a noisy 300-horse power 
engine is thumping and bumbing night ee day, 
two pairs of swallows have built their nests for 
years, and rear their young regularly. The writer 
mentions an instance of almost incredible trustful- 
ness on the part of swallows, a pair of which early 
last year built in the paddle-box of a Danubian 
steamer, and regularly made the journeys from 
Pesth to Semlin. "’ 


The Possibilities of a Pack of Cards. 


Mr. Ricuarp A. Proctor has gone at some length 
into the subject of strange games at cards; his 
mathematical attainments enable him to do so 
readily that which would be so formidable to less 
practiced hands. There is a spider’s web compari- 
son by Mr. Proctor, which we will notice, to show 
how ingeniously he tries to assist plain-going folks 
to understand these amazing numbers. Treating of 
the number of possible ways in which the fifty-two 
cards of a pack may be dealt out to the four 
players, he bids us imagine that the filament of a 
spider’s web is only one-millionth of an inch in 
aknees ; that such filaments are arranged side 
by side in close contact; and that these millions in 
every inch are continued from the earth to the 
principal star in the constellation Centaur; even 
then the total number of filaments would only be a 
mere fraction of the number of deal variations he 
was treating of. In another case, relating to the 
possible number of arrangements of all the cards 
in a pack (not the same thing as the distribution 
in dealing), he imagined a phalanx of little cubes, 
each only one-millionth of an inch in the length of 
each side; he calculated how many of such cubes 
would be required to equal. the number he was 
concerned with; and he found that if the tiny cubes 
were packed together in a giant cube, this giant 
cube would equal in the length of each of its sides, 
seven thousand times,the distance from the earth to 
the sun! 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Com- 
memoration. 


On April 23d the 313th anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth and the 261st of his death was commemorated at 
Stratford-on-Avon by the laying of the foundation stone 
of the Memorial Building represented in our engraving, 
and which will include a library, a picture gallery, and a 
theatre. There was a procession of Freemasons through 
the town; and Lord Leigh, who performed the ceremony 
with full Masonic honors, made a speech, in which he 
explained that it was not intended to keep the theatre 
constantly open; but thet the library, museum, picture 
gallery and gardens would be tree to the public, except 
for about twenty days in the year, when festivals would 
be held upon the occasion of certain anniversaries in 
connection with the poet's career. At the annual festival 
of the Urban Club, Dr. Schliemann, in responding to the 
toast, ‘*The Immortal Memory of Sweet Shakespeare,” 
gaid that England was more fortunate than Greece in 
that, while we knew the very house in which Shakespeare 
was born and had died, and the exact date of each of his 
immortal dramas, the birthplace and grave of Homer 
were unknown, and nothing authentic was known re- 
specting the incidents of his life. 


The Flower Show in Amsterdam. 


An unusual gayety prevailed during the middle of 
April in the old-fashioned town of Amsterdam, the re- 
puted home of the tulip and the hyacinth, the occasion 
being the holding of the International Exhibition of 
Flowers. A great success was achieved. The exhibition 


was not devoted exclusively to flowers, for vegetables. 


adapted to table use found a place in the garden attached 
thereto. In the immense glass palace were to be seen 
rich exotics from Java, with flowering palms from the 
tropics; while further on, mosses from the iron coasts of 
the Arctic Zone might have been observed, and contri- 
butions were sent in from various countries comprising 
all the most noted of the floral favorites. Prince 
Henry, brother of the King, was the honorary president 
of the exhibition, and he, aided by the Burgomaster and 
the populace generally, rendered to the foreign exhibit- 
ors and visitors a welcome that will not be forgotten 
for some time. Concerts followed balls, which in turn 
gave way to ¢ ions, di , Suppers, etc, Indeed, 
such was the general hilarity that it was difficult to 
believe amid-the festivities that the Eastern portion ot 
the Continent was all but convulsed with the horrors of 
war. 





The Russian Army. 


One of our foreign pictures rep ts a detach 
of Russian recruits in attendance at a supply depot 
awaiting the issuing of their uniforms. The Russian 
army is understood to comprise an aggregate of 1,150,000 
men. They are well drilled and thoroughly disciplined, 
coming as nearly as can be expected of human beings 
to the grand desideratum of soidiers—the fact of being 
mere machines, ready to endure and attempt without 
question whatever service their superiors may exact of 
them. 





The Civil War in Japan. 


We give in this issue another illustration of the de- 
parture of military forces sent from Yokohama by the 
Mikado’s Government to put down the rebellion in the 
Province of Satsuma, which was recently described by us, 


A Yokohama letter, dated March 12th, speaks of the 
embarkation of 1,500 troops on the previous Saturday, 
and this is the scene presented in our sketch. It would 
appear from the later intelligence received by telegraph 
that the rebels have been signally defeated at Kuma- 
moto, where an Imperial army of 12,000 trogps was 
assembled six weeks ago, 


The King of Spain on his Travels. ~ 


We have already referred to the recent journey of 
the young King of Spain along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, In this issue we give a picture of His 
Majesty at the palace of the military commandant of 
the Spanish town of Ceuta, in Morocco, receiving an 
embassy from the Emperor of Morocco, This cere- 
mony.took place on March 20th. The first to present 
himself was Sherif Hassan, a descendant of Mohammed, 
attired ina combined uniform of Arabic and European 
style, and wearing the Ribbon of the Catholic Isabella, 
He was followed by the special ambasgador of the Em- 
peror of Morocco, Mohamed ben-Abdallah ben-Ahmed, 
formerly the Minister of State, accompanied by two 
Secretaries and two captains of the Moroccan army. 
The good wishes of the Airican monarch were tendered 
to King Alfonso, who responded in proper terms, and 
the audience broke up with mutual expressions of 
esteem. 

The Princess of Wales in Athens. 


The Royal Palace at Athens, which is a comparatively 
new building, stands on the high ground of the ridgo 
between the Acropolis and Lycabettus. It overlooks 
the modern town, and has a splendid view away to the 
Pireus and over the Gulf of gina, with Salamis and 
the mountains of Argolis in the distance. The view 
given in our illustration represents the southern side of 
the palace, which has most architectural pretensions, 
and here are the rooms occupied by the Royal family. 
This side looks to the south, over the gardens, and 
commands a fine view of the Acropolis, From the win- 
dows some very interesting points connected with Old 
Athens can be seen. The fine Corinthian columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius appear not far beyond 
the garden inclosure; the Arch of Hadrian is also seen; 
and over the Ilissus is the hollow of the Old Stadium. 
Away to the left is Hymettus, and in the distant south 
is the open Mediterranean, with some of the Isles of 
Grecce visible in the blue haze of the horizon. Such 
are among the objects which the Princess of Wales 
looks upon from her windows while she remains in the 
capital of Ancient Attica and of Modern Greece. 


The Welsh Colliery Inundation. 


On the night of April 11th an irruption of water 
occurred at the Troedyrhiw colliery, near Pontyfridd, 
Glamorganshire. The day’s work was over, and the men 
were already beginning to make their way towards the 
shaft to be raised to the surface, when a loud roar as of 
rushing water was heard. The narrow roadways of the 
pit had suddenly become roaring streams. Many of the 
men had to force their way to the bottom of the shaft 
through this flood, which seems to have come upon them 
from all sides at once. When they had been raised to 
the surface, and the muster roll told, it was found that 
fourteen persons, men and boys, had failed to find their 
way to the shaft. Energetic efforts were made for their 
rescue and four were dug out alive on the same day, a 
fifth being killed by the sudden rushing in of the air 
through the hole excavated for their rescue. Nine more 
remained, and, notwithstanding the strenuous labors of 
their friends, nine days elapsed before their place of en- 
tombment could be reached, Pumping and the use of 
divers were both tried without avail, and finally it was 
resolved to cut through the surrounding wall of coal, 
Only four of the number were alive. Our sketches re- 
present the interior of the mine, showing the holes 
through which the men had to creep, and the final 
rescue of the four last survivors of the accident, 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—ALGIERs is now shipping strawberries, chere 
ries and asparagus to the Paris markets in large quan, 
tities, 


—A man who recently moved from Kansas to 
California, leaving a fine sheep farm which he still 
owns, received a letter a few days ago, saying a bolt of 
lightning had ‘struck the sheep-sheds and killed 220 
sheep outright, and scorched and crippled 160 more so 
badly that they cannot live. 


—Tue New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company have been experimenting for some 
time past to discover how long a locomotive can be run, 
with due regard to economy, without repairs. It is 
found that locomotive No. 90 has run 70,000 miles in 
eleven months without going to a repair shop. 


—Birps killed on the Western prairies, packed 
closely with paper in barrels, and without any freezing 
or other artificial process of preservation, now go regu- 
larly to Leadenhall, and are sold and eaten in the 
dining-rooms of London and the West side by side with 
the much more expensive partridges and fowls which 
are reared in England, 


—A Frencu machinist has discovered that by 
keeping his furning tools constantly wetted with pe- 
troleum, he was able to cut metal and alloys with 
them, although when the tools were used without the 
oils their edges were turned and culled. The hardest 
steel can be turned easily if the tools be thus wetted 
with a mixture of two parts of petroleum with one 
part of turpentine. 


—West Vircinra has the largest and most 
valuable body of timber of any State in the Union, 
Professor Fontaine estimates that the area still covered 
by furests is betweon 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 acres, 
and that the value of the surplus exportable timber is 
fully $75,000,000 as it stands in the forests, The oak, 
walnut, cherry, ash, poplar, maple, elm, sycamore and 
locust attain a size there not surpassed on the Amer- 
ican continent. 


—Tue influx of strangers has been greater in 
Paris this season than for several yoars past, and the 
gocd effects of their arrival have already been felt by 
the Paris tradesmen, who long for the great exhibition, 
which will certainly set them’ afloat again. From the 
14th to the 28th of February 18,740 travelers were 
registered at the different Paris botels. During the 
same period of the previous year the number of arrivals 
failed to reach fifteen thousand. 


—Tue negroes living with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations were made free by the treaties of 
1856, but the treaties did not stipulate that the negroes 
should become members of the tribe, so that they simply 
remain citizens of the United States, who are legally 
residents of the Indian Territory ; that is, they cannot 
vote, cannot sue, cannot sit upon a jury, and have no 
iuterests in the schools and courts of the country in 
which they were born and bred. 


—A Leavrno industry in Berks County, Pa., is, 
and has been for years, the manufacture of wool hats. 
In 1840 from ten to twenty hands were employed, who 
produced one hundred and seventy-five dozen hats per 
week. In 1867 four hundred and ten men were en- 
gaged and four hundred and ecighty-nine dozen hats 
were manufactured daily. Last year four hundred and 
seventy-eight men found employment, and six bundred 
and forty-eight dozen hats was the daily product. 
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FATAL DISASTER AT THE WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY (ILL.) COURT HOUSE. 


bp as the keystone was be'ng placed in the 
e) dome of the main pavilion of the new Winne- 
bago County Court House, at Rockford, Ill., on 
the morning of Friday, May llth, the brickwork 
between the iron and stone gave way, and the 
entire dome and interior walls of the structure fell 
in with a terrible crash. The débris filled the 
ground front apartment behind the grand entrance, 
the northeast and northwest basements, and the 
central hallway. The boiler which fed the two 
engines was precipitated from the upper floor to 
the bottom with the hoisting engine, which was on 
the same floor. The iron girders were twisted like 
broom wires, and beams, brickwork, sculptured 
stones and human bodies were mingled in inextric- 
able confusion. 

But brave men went fearlessly to work before 
the dust cleared away, and began to extricate the 
dead and dying. Terrible scenes followed. Men, 
horribly mutilated, lay shrieking for assistance, 
which could only be rendered at the risk of the 
bystanders’ lives. One unfortunate man, named 
William Gloss, was extricated, but one of his legs 
was left beneath a ponderous stone. He soon 
expired in great agony. A negro jumped froma 
window 60 feet from the ground. He was badly 
injured, but will probably recover. Within ten 
minutes after the disaster four bodies were recovered 

The building is of the French Venetian and Renais- 
sance style, and was designed by Henry L. Gay, of 
Chicago. The contract for the building was let to 
W. D. Richardson, of Springfield, who, in the Spring 
of 1876, began work. The Court House has two 
pavilions, and a centre dome over the front en- 
trance. The two pavilions each rise about 30 feet 
above the level of the cornice. The dome is 119 
feet from the ground, and supported by the front 
walls on the north side, and by two iron columns, 
from 10 to 12 inches in diameter, on the inner side. 
These columns rest upon a brick wall, going up 
from the ground floor to the floor of the court- 
room. The walls were about 30 feet high, and, it 
seems, were entirely inadequate to hold the im- 
mense weight of the iron pillars and massive 
masonry of the dome, which rested on pillars upon 
the top of iron columns. There was a wrought- 
iron girder, upon which was laid the veneer and 
brick of the dome. 

It appears that the lower brick walls were crushed 
by the weight of the upper masonry, and crumbled 
like so much rotten mortar, bringing with them the 
entire interior of the building, all the rafters of 
corrugated iron, the ceiling of every room, with its 
concrete filling, and the iron joists. 

The loss on the ee is from $50,000 to $65 ,000. 
Superintendent Latham lays the blame on architect 
Gay, whose instractious were followed implicitly. 
Mr. Richardson will not converse on the subject. 

An investigation was at once instituted by the 
coroner, and was stili in progress at our last advices. 
Eight men were killed instantiy, ar eleven others 
terribly mangled. 








SPRING CARNIVAL OF FIRE IN THE 
LUMBER REGIONS. 


at et oe weeks past very disastrous conflagra- 
tions have been raging in the timber districts 
ot the Northern States, spreading to improved 
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THE FALL OF THE MAIN CENTRAL TOWER. 


property, and occasioning losses that at present are 
beyond even an approximate e-timate. In Clinton 
County, New York State, the destruction has 
already assumed vast proportions. As we go to 
ress the location and condition of the fires may 
e described briefly as follows: At Centreville, 
Dudley’s saw-mill, two houses and large stable; 





Knapp & Co.’s three tenement houses ; Cannon’s 
two large saw-mills, six houses, two barns, stable, 
store, and a stock ot $600 worth of charcoal, 
85,000 pieces of clear timber, 1,000 cords of char- 
coal wood, 1,000 valuable logs; one brick church ; 
Barron’s mills, two houses and 250,000 finished 
shingles, together with the contents of the houses, 
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CITIZENS SEARCHING FOR THE BODIES OF THE VICTIMS. 
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were swept away by the flames. Also 80,000 
pieces of lumber, a large farm, barn and sheds, 
and two large mills, belonging to Wood & Co. At 
Dannemora Btation the smoke envelops everything, 
and fears are entertained that the fire will spread 
into the thick forests in that immediate neighbor- 
hood. The entire property of Stackpole’s forge 
was swept away. The mills, charcoal kilns, dwell- 
ings, stores and their contents are consumed. The 
telegraph-wires are upon the ground. Railroad 
trains are running cautiously, while at the spot 
where the Clinton Mills formerly stood all com- 
munication is cut off. An appeal has been made to 
the charitable for food and clothing for the unfor- 
tunates who have been compelled to leave their 
homes without even a sufficiency of garments. At 
psary: 2 large quantities of provisions and neces- 
sary clothing are being contributed by the citizens. 
The entire country is enveloped in dense smoke. It 
is stated there were many families living in the 
woodlands where the fires have raged so fearfully, 
and that undoubtedly many persons have perished 
while attempting to save their homes. 

Nearly the whole side of the White Mountains, 
from Lancaster, Coos County, to Crawford House, 
and Fabyan House, Carroll County,New Hampshire, 
was on fire May 15th. There has been no rain for 
several weeks. The whole town of Whitefield fought 
the fire to save the village, and the large luntber- 
mills belong to the Brown Lumber Company. The 
loss is confined to timber, fences, etc. Another 
fire on Brown’s lumber-road, Whitefield, destroyed 
200 cords of wood. A fire at New Zealand, on the 
same day, destroyed the wood and coal works of 
Henry Joy & Baldwin, who lost over 500 cords of 
wood, besides valuable timber. Trainson the Mount 
Washington Branch of the Boston, Concord and Mon- 
treal Road were cut off up the road on the night 
of the 12th, and did not reach Fabyan’s until the 
following morning. A large lot of wood belonging 
to the Portland Railroad Company is on fire near the 
track. No bridges have yet been burned. The latest 
news from the mountains is that the threatening fires 
between Fabyan and Crawlord Houses, in the notch, 
have been staid. This region is heavily wooded, 
which fact, and the nearness to the great hotels, 
caused great alarm. Dispatches from the vicinity 
of Green Bay, Wis., report that the Spring fires in 
the woods north of that point are raging trightfully 
along the line’ot the Northwestern Railroad, and 
from Marinette, Wis., to Ishpeming, Mich., a dis- 
tance of 129 miles, it is now almost one continual 
blaze, the fire extending back at sume places in 
= forest a ——— of ae to fifteen miles. The 
osses on pine timber are heavy, aggregating alread 
several hundred thousand pe ide, ’ 7 

A forest fire on the line of the White Mountain 
Branch of the Boston, Concord, and Montreal Rail- 
road, near the Twin Mountain House, destroyed a 
large amount of wood and several lengths of the 
railroad track. 

A great forest fire is raging in the Long Island 
woods, between Farmingdale and Greenpoint. The 
flames extend over sixteen square miles, and the loss 
is estimated at $10,000. 

Dispatches from the Upper Ottawa say that the 
bush fires are still burning, but farmers are clearing 
the land, and the fire is under control in many 
places. 

Timely showers along the Hudson River have 
checked the forest fires, and further fears of danger 
are at an end. 

A forest fire two miles wide is raging near 
— Berwick, Me., and is rapidly spreading east 
ward, 


ILLINOIS,-FALLING OF THE WALLS OF THE WINNEBAGO COUNTY COURT HOUSE, AT ROCKFORD, MAY llra, KILLING EIGHT MEN, AND 
DANGEROUSLY WOUNDING ELEVEN OTHERS,—Froxu Paoroorsrus sy G. W. Barnes, Rocerorp, ILL, 
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A SONG. 


F all the world a garden were, 
Aod women were but flowers; 
If men were bees that busied there 
Through all the Summer. hours ; 
Oh! 1 would bum the garden through 
For honey, till I came to you. 


Then I should hive within your hair, 
Its sun and gold together ; 

And I should bide in glory there, 
Through all the changeful weather. 

Ob! I should sip but one, ths one 

Sweet flower underneath the sun. 


Or I would be a king, and coin 
Your golden hair for money ; 
And I would only have to seek 
Your lips for hoards of honey 
Ob! I would be the richest king 
That ever wore a signet-ring. 
Joaquin MILLER. 


BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurkKE O’FARRELL. 





CHAPTER XXVI.— (CONTINUED), 


brought heaven down to earth for the man on 

whom she chose to lavish the wealth of her 
soul in love; but had she married withont that 
ingredient, which is so often lacking in marriages 
amongst people of her rank, I fear her husband 
would not have been blest amongst men, for, surely, 
the bare fact of living with such a woman in the 
daily intercourse of married life, yet without hope, 
Would contain within itself an element of bitterness 
tote intolerable even than the pain of utter loss. 
Lady Diana was looking her very best this evening, 
lovely beyond the power of words to describe, as 
she passed tp the room like a royal vision of grace 
and beauty, fot she had arrayed herself with 
more than ordinary cafe and eaprice for his dear 
sake, She had determined to forgive him, to take 
him back into the arms of her love again, and to 
make him so happy with her smiles that he should 
forget that she had ever been cold, or remember it 
only to enhance his bliss; but now that feeling 
was over, and all the joy and triumph she felt in 
her beauty was in the power it gave her to punish 
him. 

The exquisite grace, the living spirit of her 
divine beauty, thrilled through the very soul of 
Mr. Fiennes as she approached him, sweeping 
leisurely up the room, with her soft hand, in 
its pearly glove, resting on the arm of Lord 
Redesbrooke, with whom she was conversing in a 
quiet tone of earnestness quite unusual with her, 
while a lovely smile lit up her face at intervals, 

as she listened to some half-whispered words 
breathed in a tender demi-tone by handsome Cecil, 
a thousand fathoms deep in love, whose sweeping, 
tawny mustache was in far too close proximity to 
her = "s fair cheek for Mr. Fiennes’s peace 
of mind. They were apparently so deep in their 
own conversation (which seemed of an interestin 
nature), that they never noticed Mr. Fiennes unti 
they had almost passed him, and then, without 
interrupting herself, Lady Diana treated him to 
the most cruelly-kind, friendly-indifferent little 
inclination of the head possible, just en passant, 
and went on with her sentences. As for Miss 
Skinner (who was at that moment coolly tying up 
her dilapidated flounces in knots), her eye passed 
as placidly and carelessly over her as if she had 
never seen her before. 

That bow, or, rather, recognition — for it could 
scarcely be called a bow—was really a masterpiece 
of skill, and did honor even to her ladyship’s 
diplomatic talents; it was the most artful, and, at 
the same time, the most natural piece of cruelty 
in the world, for there was not the soupéon of 
wen visible in it, and, for a moment, Mr. Fiennes 

airly reeled again, as if from a stinging blow in 
the face. “Fool! fool that I was, to ‘think that 
she loved me!’ murmured he, as he fairly writhed 
in the extremity of his mental anguish, and clinched 
his hands till the delicate filbert-shaped nails left 
bleeding marks on the fine white skin. 

Miss Skinner watched her ladyship sweep slowly 
by with mingled sensations of rage, envy, hatred 
and exultation: rage at the smiling serenity with 
which Lady Diana utterly ignored her very exist- 
ence, envy at seeing herself so absolutely annihil- 
ated by another woman's loveliness—and that 
woman as far above herself as the stars are above 
the peonies—and exultation because she felt, with 
fiendish delight, that in spite of Mr. Fiennes’s calm 
and dignified exterior, he was enduring a living 
death, as she saw him pass his handkerchief across 
his lips and temples, and noticed that the delicate 
cambric was not whiter than his face. 

When this amiable damsel had finished oper- 
ating on her somewhat disordered dress, and, by 
the aid of numerous pins, had insured the possibility 
of walking without coming to grief by putting 
her foot through some of the numerous rents, she 
proposed a visit to the refreshment-room. 

“These horrible little rooms are so hot and 
stifling,” said she, looking round contemptuously, 
as she fluted a great, swansdown-tipped, Frenck fan 

~ before her flushed face and palpitating bosom. 
“Let us go and get an ice, or some champagne, or 
something, or else I shall faint.” Though, indeed, 
Miss Skinner did not look like a fainting subject. 

But Miss Skinner was destined soon to experience 

a shock which had a most sobering and salutary 
effect on her nerves, shutting her up completely 
(to use an expressive pbrase) for the rest cf the 
night. 
At the door of the refreshment-room stood Lord 
Addingfield and a gentleman—evidently a stranger 
to the place, for Mr. Fiennes had never seen him 
before —in earnest converse ; though, judging from 
the appearance of the latter, it seemed a matter of 
wonder what on earth he could have in common 
with the quiet viscount. 

He was a man of about thirty, but looking 
much older, probably because he had lived harder 
than most men, and even in these days when peers 
dress like ms and valets like gentleman, and 
it is so difficult to tell of a man and his servant 
which is which, it was easy to set him down in 


Ni was 2 woman who could and would have 


his right place as a man of the turf turfy, whose 
— business, recreation, pleasure, domestic 

appiness and every requirement of life began and 
ended in that noble animal, the horse. His dress- 
coat and waistcoat, with their orthodox gold but- 
tons, sat with a horribly ill grace on his square, 
ungainly person, normally clothed in theshabbiest of 
pepper-and-salt tweed dittoes; his shirt-front was 
as stiff as buckram, and, habituated as he was to the 
wear of colored flannel, he writhed behind it in 
tortures like an animated sandwich, while his sturdy 
lege, that had grown up to manhood (mostly amidst 
stables or across every description of horseflesh) in 
cords and untanned gaiters or buckskin, uncompro- 
misingly declined to accommodate themselves in his 
bra: d-new evening bags. His face,of adeep weather- 
worn hue, inclining to purple; his short, red hair 
stood on end, like a scrubbing-brush, and his 
patches of russet whiskers were combed forward 
from his red, sunburnt neck, like two strips of 
a cocoanut mat. In fact, he looked, as his own 
groom had said, like a man who drank hard and 
drove hard, which, indeed, was the case. He had 
spent his whole existence in winning wagers—hunt- 
ing wagers, driving wagers, riding wagers, steeple- 
chase wagers, walking wagers, drinking wagers, 
wagers of all sorts—and such was the Honorable 
Spurrier Iorsefall. 

At the sight of this worthy “ party,” who stared 
very hard, and by no means respectfully, at her, 
Miss Skinner turned pale, not to say ghastly, 
through .her rovge, and hurried on into the 
refreshment-room, dragging Mr. Fiennes along 
with her in most ungraceful haste, and tripping 
over her dress as she went. 

With instinctive delicacy Mr, Fiennes refrained 
from making any comment on the circumstance, 
till Henrietta, in a desperate desire to justify her- 
self before she was attacked, said: “I wonder who 
that was talking to your friend, Lord Addingfield ¢” 

**T don’t know at all,” answered Mr. Fiennes. 
“ But,” he added, with a smile, “1 think it is not 
difficylt to conjecture that he is a gentleman inti- 
mately connected with horses.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,” sighed Miss Skinner, with her 
hand (I regret to say the thumb of her glove was 
split) on her heart, which really did palpitate most 
unpleasantly. ‘Oh, Mr. Fiennes ! do you know, he 
gave me such a—a terrible shock? He was so 
— yes, I must say painfully—like a dear, 
ost friend; in fact, a gentleman that I was once 
betrothed to in my early girlhood, and who died 
of—of—delir—(she was going to say delirium 
tremens, whieh came into her head first, but rap- 
idly changed her =. of decline, at Ventnor. 
Oh, my poor, poor Philip! the grass is growing 
green above his—his grave now!” and Miss 
Skinner sobbed behind her handkerchief. Though’ 
if her poor Philip had originally—prior to the 
growing of tle grass—resembled in person the 
Honorable Spurrier Horsefall, he could not have 
been a very sentimental or cconsumptive-!ooking 
subject. Indeed, it was hard to picture the latter 
gentleman departing this sublunary world from 
any more romantic cause than brandy, or, perhaps, 
a broken neck, got in some hunting cropper. 
Mr. Fiennes was spared any more veracious 
confidences on the subject of Henrietta’s defunct 
love by the appearance of Barney 0’ Reilley, who 
was — queer faces, and blinking his green 
eyes disgustingly over the champagne cup. 
“One bottle o’ gooseberry from the Red Lion, 
I'll stake my soul, drowned in ice, a power 0’ soda- 
wather, an’ a leetle sherry grown in the British 
Isles!’ said he. ‘Faith, and they may kape it 
all, bad luck to’em! Take the disinterested advice 
of a friend, Fiennes, and lave it for the women !” 
Five minutes after, Mr. Fiennes had consigned 
Miss Skinner to the care of her brother-in-law— 
who looked anything but delighted at the change 
—and had left the room, with a sigh of ineffable 
relief, it is true, but with a desperate sort of feel- 
ing that what was done could not be undone, and 
that everything like hope or enjoyment was over 
for him that evening. 
About two hundred couples were whirling round 
to the strains of Godfrey’s last new waltz as Mr. 
Fiennes re-entered the crowded ballroom, and made 
the best of his way, slowly and with difficulty, past 
the array of whispering dowagers and blighted wall- 
flowers, to the upper end of the room,where he stood 
near the great, red baize doors, almost alone in his 
glory, ek the dancers, as they eddied past 
im in very billows of lace and gossamer. Almost 
the first sight that met his eyes was Lady Diana 
floating —— along on Lord Redesbrooke’s 
arm, with slender, patrician feet, that scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground, as they glanced from 
beneath the far-spreading mist of is diaphanous 
draperies, in their dainty satin boots, so slender, so 
delicate, so fragile, that it scarcely seemed possible 
to imagine a hand so mundane as a Parisian boot- 
maker's could have made them. 

It is true that people fx to balls for the ex 
me of dancing, and Mr. Fiennes must have 

n fully i to see her ladyship do as all 
the world did; yet that did not prevent bis heart 
from sinking into the bottomless pit of anguish 
and despair as he stood and watched her buoyed 
lightly on the strong arm of the handsome ex- 
guardsman, whose tawny, leonine beard almost 
swept her fair, flushed cheeks, and whose hand 
rested happily on that small, supple, rounded waist. 

Mr. Fiennes had never cntlecly approved of the 
license of a modern ballroom; he had not, indeed, 
openly expressed his opinions on the subject of 
the Waltz, because he had not been personally 
ivterested in the matter; but he had always fe/¢ in 
his own mind that he should decidedly object to see 
wife ordaughter of bis waltzing with any man, much 
less any chance stranger, at a public ball. As I 
have remarked before, Mr. Fiennes was an ex- 
tremely particular man ; and now, when his deepest, 
tenderest feelings were called into play, his whole 
heart and soul rose up in a wild and passionate 
revolt against the manners and customs of this 
much abused, but never mended, nineteenth cen- 
tury. And yet, in the heat of his fiery indignation 
against society in general, and his jealous agony 
on her account, he could not but confess, and he 
did confess, with a thrill of joy, that even in 
following the custom of all the world in a thing 
which he now felt he utterly abhorred, she showed 
herself the most refined of her sex, and that in 





this, as in everything else, she was grace and 
elegance and highbred modesty personified, 


Then they passed him again, standing in his 
lonely corner; and once more her floating dress 
swept airily over him—he almost felt the fragrance 
of her breath upon his cheek; but she never 
looked at him, though he saw her drop her eyes 
beneath the vail of their long, golden fringes, and 
smile softly as handsome Cecil whispered some 
loving prayer he dared not have breathed save in 
that fa py moment of delicious intoxication. 

e Fetaes he is asking her at this moment to be 
his wite,” thought Mr. Fiennes; and the bare idea 
wrung the col ty of anguished fear from his 
forehead. To love her, to know that never, never 
on earth, nor in “the distant Aidenn,” could she 
be anything to him, was death in life enough; but 
to know that another man had won her for his 
own, won the love he was powerless himself even 
to try and win, was more than he could have 
endured and lived; nay, even in the grave itself, 
and the world beyond it, he felt that he could 
scarcely have rested while she was the wife of 
another man. 

When the waltz was over, Mr. Fiennes made his 
way through the omg ps | throng to the other 
side of the room, where Lady Diana was sitting 
with the duchess, surrounded by their little court 
of gentlemen, her ladyship talking and laughin 
with more than wae animation, as she fann 
herself gracefully with an exquisite Indian fan. 

“Ah! Mr. Fiennes, is that you, at last?” said 
Lord Redesbrooke, good-humoredly. “* We were just 
talking about you—were we not, Lady Diana?” 

“You and the duchess were, I believe,”. replied 
her ladyship. ‘ But, really, 1 scarcely know; you 
see, I was talking to Lord George.” 

“I have come to remind you of your promise, 
Lady Diana,’’ said Mr. Fiennes, smiling. 

“Indeed! What promise do you allude to, Mr. 
Fiennes?’ asked her ladyship, opening her blue 
cyes haughtily. ‘I fear it must have escaped my 
memory.” 

‘I hope not, Lady Diana,’’ replied Mr. Fiennes. 
“You promised to keep one dance for me!” 

“Did 1? Oh, yes! I think I recollect something 
about it, now. But, really, I am very sorry, Mr. 
Fiennes, I fear you have come too late; the vacancy 
has been filled up long ago, has it not, Lord Redes- 
brooke ?’ 

“Certainly, Lady Diana,” answered handsome 
Cis. ‘My dear fellow, I applied for the last 
nomination, and got it, as witness my handwriting, 
with a demented pencil—Cecil Burlingford, bis 
mark. You are altogether behind the time of day, 
owing, no doubt, to the dark-eyed houri we saw 
you conducting to the dvffet a quarter of an hour 
ago. ’Pon my soul, Fiennes, I congratulate you 
on your conquest: you know she’s an uncommonly 
handsome—ahem !—gir/ ; at least, in the distance, 
and by gaslight!” 

“ But her beauty, milord Redesbrooke,” put in 
the duchess, ‘‘it would truly have been nothing 
without the enhancement of the robe trés élégante, 
the robe jaune, adorned with lace at two-pence the 
yard, which has so great effect a little way off; 

ut, unfortunately for us, there was but small 
part remaining when we entered, and we thought 
to see her soon going as Mother Eve, otherwise it 
would have given us pleasure to take pattern of 
her toilet. But, no matter; a thought entered my 
mind as to where she bought it. To-morrow, 1 
search Mees Braddon’s novels to find the direction 
of The Pegs—The Pegs, Pimlico, South—lI think, 
is it?” 

“Come, duchess,” said Mr. Fiennes, smiling 
good-humoredly, although this sort of thing was 
not very pleasant to him in the presence of Lady 
Diana, and all those young men who stared at him 
curiously—‘ come, duchess, you must not be mali- 
cions, or I shall have to be very grave in the 
defense of—of my friends.”” He glanced bravely 
at her ladyship, and saw her short, atte upper lip 
curl contemptuously for his pains: but she took no 
more notice of him, and went on talking quietly 
to Horatio Plunkett on her left. “Miss Skinner 
was unfortunate enough to tear her dress a little, 


“which was an accident scarcely to be avoided in 


such a crowd.” 

‘Especially if it was not particularly fresh at 
the beginning, and if do the deux remps luna- 
tigue of these English, twirling like a dervish,’’ 
retorted Mad la Duch * But look, Lord 
Redesbrooke, she has left him the token of her 
love, /e dernier souvenir, of that so charming waltz, 
by which he will remember it until his valet 
removes, by the clothes-brush, the so ‘ouching 
memento!’ And, indeed, a faint, white powder- 
mark on the bréast of Mr. Fiennes’s coat showed 
where Miss Skinner’s fair cheek had rested. 

Another burning blush and another curl of the 
lip showed that Lady Diana had heard more of 
the conversation than she affected to have done, 
and Mr. Fiennes felt literally choked with mortifi- 
cation and annoyance. 

“Come, Madame la Duchesse, you are rather 
too hard on him,” said Cecil, good-naturedly. 
‘** Never mind, Fiennes; we all know how the land 
lies. . There, for heaven's sake, man, do not try to 
do the counsel for the defense; you have not the 

host of a case, and not a jury in the room will 
ear you if you attempt to plead for Miss S. 
Popular prejudice goes dead against her.” 

** Popular prejudice is often uncharitable,” said 
Mr. Fiennes, quietly. ‘Then you won't give me 
one dance, Lady Diana &” 

“* should be charmed to do so, if I could,’’ said 
her ladyship, icily, “ but it is impossible.” 

Mr. Fiennes bowed without another word, and 
turned away, 

“ Stay !’’ cried Madame la Duchesse. ‘“ Will you 
leave me, ingrat, without asking for the dance I 
have reserved for you on my carte ?”’ 

“You are very kind to me, duchess,” he said, 
with a poor, brave smile; ‘‘and I hope I am not 
ungrateful.” 

Then he wrote his name in her tablets, and 
went away, followed by the eyes of all that little 
court of brainless, heartless, gilded youth, for th 
knew his story far better than he knew it himself. 
How do some things get about? Surely, the 
Devil himself must whisper the tale! You have 
thought of things in your inmost soul, and Jo! the 
next day they are spoken of publicly at the street- 
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corners. So the little circle of courtiers gathered 
round her — knew that the noble, handsome 
gentleman, who had just gone from them, with 
the brave smile quivering over his divinely beauti- 





ful features, loved her well; and more, they knew 
that she loved him, too, and that she who sat there 
smiling eo gayly, with the light in her eyes and 
the flush on her cheeks, was dying of jealousy, 
because of the canard that coupled his name with 
that of the dashing beauty of mysterious origin, 
who had been the object of Madame la Duchesse’s 
cutting wit. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—MI8S SKINNER BREAKS THE 
ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


HE first person Mr. Fiennes encountered, when 
he left her ladyship’s court, was Lord Adding- 
field. 

“ My dear fellow, I have been patiently waiting 
an audience with you for the last half-hour,” 
said the viscount, linking his arm familiarly in 
that of his friend. ‘ I have something particular 
to say to you. But, first, what is the matter with 
you, man? How ill you look !” 

“ Nothing of any consequence,” replied Michael, 
with a sad smile. ‘I have a touch of my old 
enemy (the fever I got in Poland, you know). 
Rather worse than usual to-day. That is all.” 

“Bosh! I don’t believe a word of it! It’s 
another fever that you have got, Michael,” re- 
torted Lord Addingfield, “and I really wonder 
that you are not ashamed. to prevaricate so with 
a man who is like a father to you, and who nursed 
you on his knees when you were a baby. Come, 
now; you may as well “— the truth, and say 
that you are in love with Lady Diana, and that she 
has been snubbing you.” 

“ My dear Addingfield, what an old necromancer 
you are. Michael Scott was nothing to you,” re- 
turned Mr. Fiennes. “ Yes, you are right.” 

“1 thought so; and let me tell you, Michael, 
you thoroughly deserve it for neglecting my advice 
about those atrocious people, the O'’ Keilleys, and 
I, for one, don’t pity you. You cannot serve God 
and mammon—at least, publicly— or reasonably 
expect that a thoroughbred beauty like Lady 
Diana will be flattered by the admiration and 
attention you are kind enough to divide between 
herself and Mrs. O’Reilley’s sister. You ought to 
be old enough to know, Michael, that you cannot 
disport in a little, censorious county ballroom, 
right under the eyes of all society, with a dashing 
young person of equivocal position, without calling 
down on your devoted head no end of remark and 
unpleasant comment, especially if the damsel has 
such a knack as Miss 8. for making herself con- 
spicuous. Why, when I entered the room, you 
were literally the observed of all observers, and 
she had succeeded in attracting the eyes of every- 
body by her— what shall I say ?—well, to put it 
mildly, her energetic style of doing the light 
fantastic business. It was easy to see what she 
was accustomed to; and the little in the way of 
decent clothing she had on at first was fast slipping 
off. Really, in a London ballroom, I confess I 
never saw any lady so nearly—so nearly like a 
study from the antique in point of scantiness of 
attire. I had to look hard through my lorgnette 
to discover a body to her dress at all, though her 
own was visible enough. And that was a sight 
for Lady Diana to witness! I really blushed to 
see an honest man dancing with her.” 

Michael Fiennes groaned, but he did not like to 
tell Lord Addingfield that the charming Henrietta 
had been thrust upon him in the first place, 
extremely against his will, and that afterwards 
she had stuck to him like a gadfly, in spite of all 
his efforts to free himself from the charms of her 
society. So he only said, in desperation : 

“ Good heavens, Addingfield! did I want to dance 
with the girl, and could I help her dress? Besides, 
Mrs, Craven is quite as décolletée as Miss Skinner, 
I am sure, and no one says ill-natured things of 
her.” 


“That is true. Mrs. Craven is the wife of a 
county magistrate, with fifty thousand a year. The 
world looks leniently on her little foibles, even 
when those foibles are represented by a bodice of 
two inches perpendicular ; besides, she is a skele- 
ton, and has nothing to display above her ball- 
dress but shoulder- blades and salt-cellars, whereus 
Miss Skinner is a sort of Venus of Milo style of 
figure (forgive me, O shade of Phidias!); but, if 
you think her a model of feminine purity, and are 
going to defend the habits of fashionable ladies 
who go about demi-nues, I have nothing more to 
say;” and Lord Addingfield shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘Only I always thought you were remark- 
ably particular, not to say prudish. Now, for my 

rt, I prefer to see a lady modestly draped, like 
Lely Diana; could anything be more lovely than 
those soft, dimpled arms and pure, white, polished 
shoulders ? And we may reasonably suppose that 
the charms she vails and Miss Skinner reveals are 
equally great. If the day ever comes when you 
will take her to that broad breast, Fiennes,’ as 
your wife, you will be none the poorer because the 
world has not shared the sight with you of those 
beauties of person which our dashing Henrietta 
fearlessly displays to the public . 

“For heaven’s sake stop, Addingfield !” cried 
Michael, passionately. “1 cannot bear to hear 
you talk so;-it seems like profanation to speak of 
that sweet angel of purity in the same breath 
re that pte " m 

‘* And yet you reckless row away your ho 
of canes the one for the sake of the other.” a 

“IJ have no hope,” answered Michael, with an 
accent of concentrated despair. 

“You are a fool, Fiennes—excuse my speaking 
so plainly,” said Henry Addingfield, cheerfully, 
while he his friend’s arm affectionately in 
his own. “If you had any eyes to see, or ears to 
hear, you would know that she loves you already.” 

“ You must confess, though, that if such is the 
case, she shows her—her affection — rather 
strangely,” said Michael, looking straight in front 
of him, with a strange mist dimming those glori- 
ous dark eyes. . 

“Not at all; she shows it. most naturally: If 
she were not jealous, she would not love you ;. but 
she is a woman of spirit, and acts like one, if 1 
were her, I would not speak to"you again for a 
month.”’ a a 

« Jealous!” repeated Michael, in speechles#'Ye- 
wilderment. hake 

“Yes; it seems as if other knows more 
of your affairs than you do, you great boy of forty 
years old; and y Diana too fondly believes 
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that no ‘one can see through her flirtation with 
that handsome booby, Redesbrooke ; whereas tout 
le monde— notre monde, 1 mean—knows all about 
your little mutual love story.” 

“Nonsense. I don’t believe it,’’ returned Mr. 
Fiennes, hotly ; “‘ and I would rather die than have 
her name spoken of with mine—when, when ad 

“ When what ?” 

‘¢ When | can never, by any possibility, hope to 
make her my wife.” 

‘* And what is to prevent you from making her 
your wife—if she chooses ?” 

“ Addingfield, I really think you want to drive 
me mad!” cried Michael Fiennes, pater 
“ You know that I love her with my whole soul, 
and you know why I can never hope to marty het 

even if she loved me, which I don’t believe she 
oes for a moment); and yet you coolly ask me 
why! Yott iean well, I dare say; but you can 
hardly know how you totture me, when my heart 
is almost broken already.” 

“* Forgive me, Michael; I love you as my own 
son, and all I wish for is your happiness,” said 
the viscount, almost tenderly. ‘I believe that it 
is only your mistaken sense of honor, yottr obso- 
lete chivalrous pride, that stands between you and 
heaven. Go and tell het your secret, honestly, and 
I frankly think she will take you in spite of it.” 

Michael Fiennes shook his heid sadly, bit with 
a firmness that was evidently immovable. 

“No,” he said, bravely; “I would not, if I 
could, accept such a sacrifice from het deat hands. 
I would not bring shame and dishonor on het 
golden head—God bless her, my darling !” 

Lord Addingfield sighed. 

“Then neither must you bring unhappiness,” 
said he, firmly. ‘If you love her honor so well, 
let her nen of mind be also sacred to you. Leave 
her while there is yet a chance that she may forget 
you; or, at least, refrain from hovering about her 


so much.” = (To be continued.) 











THE BLACK HILLS. 


AST year, among trials, hardships and consider- 
Ad able dangers, a few hardy miners established 
beyond reasonable doubt the fact that rich deposits 
of gold exist in the Black Hills, and a number of 
them made snug little fortunes in the single short 
season between the location of their placer-claims 
and the cessation of active operations from the 


that quite a struggle for it has been going on 
among numerous competitors, and many of them 
have been too ready to assert in their advertise- 
ments, as already existing, facilities which they 
could only hope to obtain after a considerable 
time and under favorable circumstances of a ver 
improbable character. In addition to this wealt 
of statement much hard work has really been 
done, several new railroads have been projected, 
and some thirty miles or more of one line have 
been built; but, at this time of writing, the fact 
remains that in the first five hundred miles of its lon 
journey towards the Pacific, the Union Pacific Rail- 
way is fortunate enough to pass more thana hundred 
miles nearer to these Hills than any other railroad, 
and partly in consequence of this it happens that 
there ate no regular freight-lines or passenget- 
stages running to the Black Hills but those from 
Sidney and Cheyentie, two points on this rail- 
road; whence they are both ntimerotis and well- 
“er, 

8 will be eeen from this map, the Black Hills are 
situated between the 103d and 105th meridians, west 
of Greenwich, ahd.the 43d and 45th yereiiets of 
north latitude. They are divided into two nearly 
equal parts by the 104th mefidian, which is the 
separating line between Wyoming and Dakato, In 
the latter Territéry are almost wholly situated the 
only inining regions of the Hills which have as yet 
assumed any great impoftante. The Hills and their 

tincipal gold field are also neatly bisected by the 
Sith parallel, which is nearly the latitude of Mil- 
waukee, Dettoit, Albany and ton. The highest 
land of the Black Hills, and for a hundred miles 
westward, is on or near this line, and here rise 
several tributaries both of the North arid the South 
Cheyenne. Properly mg this most elevate 
region is not mountainous, It consists chiefly of 
high table-land, often rolling and sometimes rugged, 
and, as it gradually descends to the north and the 
south, having deep valleys with steep sides cut into 
it by many of the permanent or occasional water- 
courses of the past or the present, while its eastern 
cliffs tower above and overlook the confused and 
rugged mountain-masses of the eruptive and gold- 
bearing regions. 

The Hills may be said to be both watered and 
surrounded by the Cheyenne River. Its tributaries, 
Inyan Kara and Beaver Creeks, the one flowing 
northwestwardly to the Belle Fourche, or Beautiful 
Fork of the Cheyenne, the other southwestwardly 
to the Sout!) Fork of the same river, mark pretty 
accurately the wes‘ern limit; while the ever-thirsty 
cretaceous plains, drinking dry nearly every stream, 
fill the angle between the eastern foot-hills and the 
two branches of thé Cheyenne, and spread out 
beyond it on every side. ; 

Gasteusly enough, the Cheyenne River probably 
existed long before the Black Hills were brought 





forth, but its two main branches and their numer- 
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early approach of Winter. The fame of their 
achievements has spread far and wide, fresh 
adventurers are already flocking to the Hills in 
considerable numbers, and there bids fair to be a 
great rush of gold-hunters as the coming season 
opens. We propose to deal adequately with this 
subject in Franx Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
and we how give a map which shows very clearly 
all the most notable details of the Black Hills. It 
will enable the casual reader to grasp their curious 
and extraordinary features, and thenceforward 
to follow, with ‘a more lively interest, such 
— and illustrations as may come under his 
For the followers of the Prophet al 
Mecca, and, with a difference Tn Step pee dng 
this is also the case with this new Mecca of the gold- 
seekers; for, according to the advertisements of 
the railroad men, the several routes, via Little 
Rock, Kansas City, Denver, St. Joseph, Omaha 
Sionx City, Yankton, St. Paul, Jerusalem and 
Jericho, are each the nearest, best, quickest and 
cheapest roads to the Black Hills. The traffic to 
these regions has already assumed such proportions 


BLACK HILLS, 


ous tributaries did not then exist. The main 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains had already been 
a a considerable depression in the sloping 
plain to the eastward marked the whole region of 
the Hills, and the Cheyenne had its rise in a noble 
lake comprising the area now covered by the gold 
region and the most important mountain-peaks. 
Several formations of earth and stone, about a 
half a mile in depth, were spread out in nearly 
horizontal layers. Below these were slates and 
other sedimentary formations of unknown depth; 
while still deeper in the bowels of the earth 
smoliered the huge internal fires. The immense 
superincumbent mass was thinner in the depression 
now forming the Hills than anywhere else, and it 
was thinnest, lightest and weakest of all beneath 
the waters of the lake. In its fierce commotions 
the sea of fire beneath elevated the whole region, 
breaking completely through where the stratified 
crust was weakest, tumbling this in the wildest 
confusion, and elevating portions of it at least 
halt a mile higher than the highest peaks of the 

now are. Great concentric ures sur- 
rounded the upheaved mass; these were filled 
with the rushing waters of the Jake, thrown hither 





and thither with every pulsation of the fire be- 


neath; thus, before the waters found their outlet, 
cutting out roughly, by a vast hydraulic power, 
the curious *‘ Red Valley,” and giving it the more 
essential characteristics which it retains to the 
present day. Other fissures gave rise to other 
val'eys in a similar manner. Through some of the 
fissures the water found its way to the fires be- 
neath, and added its dissolving power—which, un- 
der such enormous pressure, is most wonderful— 
and the tremendous eélastic force of its vapor to 
the titanic agencies below. 

Thus the mountains were brought forth, the erup- 
tive gold-bearing rocks in the uncleared portions 
of the Hills being at that time everywhere covered 
with the older stratified formations piled in the 
widest confusion to an enormous height. This 
caused them to attract the moisture from the 
atmosphere for a wide region around, and rains, 
snows, glaciers, and ntimerous denuding streams 
were the result. The direction to these forces 
was chiefly given by the already worn fissures, and 

eit a6tion was mostly confined to the uncleared 
area, whith was thus entirely stripped of all the 
formation overlying the slate, while these strata 
were preserved in the whole fegion around, so that 
the highest and most rugged peaks in the strictly 
motititain patts of the Hills are now overtopped bf 
the table-land to the west, while the streams whic 
flow to the eastward rise in this upland, cross the 
intervening hollows, cut the longest diameter of the 
mountain region, and then, after excavating deep 
cafions in the outer rim to the eastward, pass away 
to the thirsty plains; As the map indicates, the 
gold:bearing region has very numerous gulches 
and streams to feed the hopes of the adventurous 
miner, and it has rich valleys and beautiful parks to 
relieve its rngged rocks, to afford pasturage for 
horses and cattle, and to reward ome te J the 
skilltul labors of a few men, if such there should be, 
who will nad the plodding of the farmer to the 
deeper delving of the miner. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Another Exhibition.—An International Exhibition for 
the leather industry and the culture of the oak is to be 
held in Berlin in the month of September, 1877. 


Sewage Water.—Tho putrefaction of sewage water, 
giving rise to sulphureted hydrogen gas, may be 
avoided by the addition of lime, or by simple aeration. 
Putrefaction only occurs when the sewage water is kept 
out of contact with air. 


Exploring Balloons.—The circumference of the ex- 
ploring balloons, sent up in Paris for meteorological 
purposes, is ninety centimetres. They have an ascen- 
sional force of about thirty grammes, They are fur- 
nished gratuitously by the toy-dealers of the city. 


The Stone Age in New Jersey.—Dr. C. C. Abbott 
has described a valuable collection of weapons found in 
the State of New Jersey, and now stored in Washing- 
ton, and has illustrated the text by upwards of 220 cuts. 
The discussion of the probable age to which they be- 
long, and the habits of the people who used them, afte 
full of interest. 


Toads Eating Bees.—At a short distance frotn a hive 
a middle-sized toad was observed evefy tow and then 
to rise on his hind-legs and make a dart withisurprising 
quickness towards blades of grass. He was found to be 
devouring bees, which rested on the grass-blades await- 
ing their chance to enter the hive. The toad was 
carried one hundred feet away, but, three days after- 
wards, returned to his old work. He was then removed 
in another direction, but in two days was found at his 
post, greedily devouring. It was remarkable that none 
of the bees appeared to sting the greedy monster 


Index to Geographical Discoveries.— Dr. Petermann 
has just published an index to his “ Mittheilungen ” for 
the period between 1865-1874, which will prove of great 
value to students and travelers. No important geogra- 
phical discovery has been made during the last ten years 
which is not fully described and accurately mapped in 
this periodical. The value of the index is much en- 
hanced by two most ingeniously constructed index- 
maps, which show the various parts of the earth that 
have been mapped in the ‘ Mittheilungen,”’ and in a 
simple way indicate where the map will be found. The 
character of the maps, whether outline, topographical, 
physical or geological, is indicated in the index. 


Antiquities of Lake Nicaragua.—Dr. J. S. Brandford, 
Surgeon in the United States Navy, has been investi- 
gating the antiquities on the Island of Omotepe, in Lake 
Nicaragua, collecting large numbers of vases of various 
kinds, burial urns, ornaments, and other objects, for the 
National Museum at Washington. He has found on the 
island three distinct bases of prehistoric civilization, 
bounded and defined by successive overtlows of lava from 
the volcano. Very great intervals of time must have 
elapsed between the eruptions, as is shown by the accu- 
mulations of soil that took place on the fresh surface of 
the lava from the decomposition of vegetable deposits. 
Dr. Brandford will publish, under the authority of the 
Navy Department, an elaborate report on the result of his 
investigations. 


The Gifford Captive Balloon.—Thgre is such a de- 
mand for space within the inclosure of the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878 that the Director-general is obliged to 
decline to grant permission to M. Gifford to construct 
his monster balloon on Government land. The con- 
struction will take place on land lent for the purpose, at 
a short distance from the Champ de Mars. The prelim. 
inary technical arrangements have been made by M. 
Gifford, The length of the rope, which will be conical, 
will be about 600 metres (1,968 feet). The ascending 
force, when loaded with ballast, guide-ropes, grapnels 
and fifty passengers, will be 5 tons. The weight of the 
cable will be 244 tons when fully expended. The as- 
cending force of the hydrogen filling the envelope w.ll 
be 23 tons. *The diameter of the balloon will be 34 
metres (111%¢ feet), and the height 50 metres (164 
feet) from the lower part of the car to the upper part 
of the valve; and the engine to draw down the balloon 
will be 200 horse. power. 


Worthless Public Lands of the United States, —At 
arecent meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington, Major Powell gave an account of the 
bumid or agricultural lands and the arid or worthless 
portions, Nearly all of the arid lands are west of 
Mi ta and Nebraska. The unsold public lands in the 
humid region are almost wholly undesirable property. 
In Florida there are 1,800,000 acres of this sort, includ- 
ing the vast swamps of the Everglades. In Alabama 
there are 4,000,000; in Louisiana, 5,000,000; in Missis- 
sippi, 3,375,000. The arid regions of the United States 
extends over 1,487,387 square miles; of this nearly 
700,000 square miles may be called a pasturage region; 
310,000 a mountain region; 125,000 desert lands; the 
“bad lands,” nearly 100.000; timber lands and plateau 
region each about 75,000; cafion and lava regions 
together about 100,000. Major Powell says that there is 
hot enough public land in the United States which a 
poor man could turn into a farm to make an average 
county. All of the best lands have been appropriated, 
and, unless the rocks contain valuable ores, or the soil 








timber, they are worthless to settlers. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Fatuer Burke, who has been in ill health for 
some time past, has now recovered his strength, and is 
hard at work in Ireland. 


Pere Hyactntue has an audience of 4,000 per- 
sons every Sunday. He preaches in the amphitheatre 
of the Chateau d’Eau at Paris. 


Tux Duchess of Edinburgh is said to be at the 
head of a court circle in England who favor Russian 
interests. There is a strong fecling against her at the 
West End of London. 


Baron Max von TureLMann, Secretary of the 
German Legation, has been presented to the Secretary 
of State as Charge d’Affaires during the absence of the 
Minister, Mr. Von Schlozer, who visits Germany on 
leave of absence. 


Bisnop Payne, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, is 77 years old ; Bishop Kavanaugh is 75 ; 
Bishop Wightman, 69; Bishop Doggett, 67; Bishop 
Pierce, 66; Bishop Keener, 56; Bishop Marvin, 54; 
and Bishop McTyeire, 63. 


M. Besancon, formerly Mayor of Metz. and now 
its Deputy, who recently protested in the Reichstag 
against the annexation, has been authorized by the 
German Goveftmtent to accept and wear the insignia of 
the French Legion of Hottot. 

AXtuont Atttson, a Confederate soldier, who 
lost track. of his family during the war, while he was 
confined in a Northern prison, and has been looking fof 
them ever since, found thém the other day at Rising 
Fawn, Tenn.—and his wife hado’t married another man. 


Canrpinat Stmeont, has issued circular instruc- 
tions to Papal Nuncios on the line of conduct they are 
to observe in the fave of Complications which may arise 
through the war. They are neither to givé advice tot 
seek to exert any influence whatever, but to keep thé 


Vatican thoroughly informed on all points. 


Dr. J. Marton Sims has been elected Honorary 
Fellow of the Obstetric Society of Dublin. The value of 
this honor may be estimated by the fact that the num- 
ber of such honors is limited to twelve from all parts of 
the world. Dr. Sims is also honorary member of similar 
societies in London, Edinburgh and Berlin, 


Farner Hyactntue’s wife is thus described in 
a foreign paper: ‘‘A tall, handsome woman, with a 
frank smile, a pleasant voice, a beautiful hand. She 
wears a close-fitting black dress of some soft stuff. It is 
not fashionably made, and yet there is nothing grotesque 
about its plainness. An iron cross hangs on her breast; 
its purple ribbon and the thin, black net vail that drops 
from her high comb are her only ornaments.’’ 


An appeal has been made to the British public 
on behalf of three great-granddaughters of Daniel 
Defoe, the author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’? These three 
ladies are over fifty years of age, and two are dependent 
upon the exertions of the youngest of them, who works 
at button-hole making, by which she realizes seven 
shillings a week. The Charity Organization Society 
propose to purchase an annuity for the ladies, and to 
this end, through the honorary secretaries of the society, 
call upon the readers of +‘ Robinson Crusoe,” old and 
young, to subscribe. 


Woxe Lex, proprietor of the Chinese wash- 
house at Taunton, is a notable man from the fethatk- 
able succession of “moving accidents”? he has 
experienced, While in China, his family fell under the 
displeasure of the Government, and he only escaped be- 
heading with all the rest by hiding in a cask nine days 
without water or food, except two mice he ate raw. He 
managed to get abuvard a San Francisco vessel, where he 
took the smallpox, and was thrown overboard as dead, 
but the water revived him, and he was picked up bya 
ship after swimming several hours. As soon as he 
stepped ashore in California he was knocked down by a 
‘*hoodlum ” with a brick. Afterwards he worked in 
the mines, was torn by a grizzly, and shot twice by 
Digger Indians ; and, thinking the climate didn’t agree 
with him, he stfayed East, atid at last found peace in 
the sheltering bosom of Taunton. 


Mr. Layarp is the subject of a romantic afi. 
ecdote in Figaro. It says that when he was twenty 
years old and lounging through Mesopotamia he was 
captured by an Arab tribe and made the chief's cook, 
in which position he was greatly admired, and called 
by the women of the tribe “the blue-eyed.”” He did 
not enjoy his slavery, and after a while managed to 
communicate with his friends, and at the end of a good 
deal of talk the Arab chief consented to exchange his 
prisoner for a grayhound, celebrated in that country 
for hunting gazelles’ His first halt on his return to 
civilization was at the encampment of Botta, who had 
been making longitudinal excavations, and, to his de- 
spair, without result, Layard was struck by a clever 
idea —to cut transversely. This was done, and Nineveh 
was discovered. That happy thought decided his voca- 
tion—he became an archeologist. ‘The only memory 
I don’t like,” says Layard, gayly, ‘is that 1 was once 
exchanged for a dog. My only consolation is in the 
fact that a Selongu: grayhound is considered by Mus- 
sulmans as an especially noble animal.’’ 


Tue Seaside Sanitarium for Destitute Sick 
Children in the City of New York is one of the most 
meritorious charities in the country. Its purpose is to 
Prevent or allay the terrible mortality which annually 
desolates the infant part of our populatien, and by which 
nearly fifteen thousand children under five years of age 
were last year swept into eternity. The ladies of tho 
institution have this Summer leased the Grand Hotel at 
Far Rockaway, with ample facilities for feeding and 
bathing five hundred children at a time, and the Long 
Island Railroad will run speciol trains for their accom. 
modation, The hotel itself is a large building, with 
extensive grounds, and here the most deserving cases of 
sick children and their mothers will be kept for a week 
or two ata time. By these means it is hoped that hun- 
dreds of lives may be saved. This admirable charity is 
wholly supported by voluntary contributions, and is 
under charge of a competent Board of Managers, of 
which Henry King is Chairman, and Henry Bergh his 
right hand helper. Among the donors of this charity are 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Judge Hilton, the members of the 
Cotton and Stock Exchanges, and many of our leading 
citizens. 


Mus. Gatnes, who has recently won her long- 
contested claim, is described as a little black-eyed lady, 
over seventy years of age, who still retains traces of 
former uncommon beauty. She is well educated, quick 
and courageous. Her long and varied experience in the 
law courts bas given her a legal education of no mean 
character. On several occasions, and notably in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1861, she has 
pleaded her own case personally, and with remarkable 
success. Though at the time of General Gaines’s death 
a wealthy woman, she has often been in financial straite, 
for she has spent several large fortunes in prosecuting 
her claims. The property now known as the Houmas 
plantations, and belonging to Mr. John Burnside, of 
New Orleans, was at one time part of tho Gaines estate, 
and was sold, with the slaves on it, to General Wade 
Hamptoa, of South Carolina, in 1812, for $500,000. 
When Mrs. Gaines succeeds in getting possession of all 
the property awarded her she will be the wealthiest 
person in New Orleans, and perhaps the richest woman 
in the world. 
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WILLIAM H. VAN- 
DERBILT. 


H7ILLIAM H. VAN. 
DERBILT, eldest son 
of the distinguished Com- 
modore, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, was born at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 
May 8th, 1821. His early 
life was characterized by 
an energy and industry 
which pointed him out for 
a successful career. He 
attended Columbia College 
Grammar School, where 
he acquired the requisite 
knowledge for a business- 
life. 

To his youthful mind, 
however, his father’s ex- 
ample was a_ perpetual 
incentive to strike out for 
himself, and he eagerly 
looked forward to an early 
beginning of these efforts. 
pp may, © at the age 
of eighteen, he entered the 
house of Drew, Robinson 
& Co., of Wall Street, as 
a clerk. His intelligence, 
promptness in action, and 
unceasing application, 
were apparent from the 
outset. He quickly won 
the confidence of the firm, 
then known as one of the 
ablest and strongest in the 
street. 

At the end of two years 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s services 
had become so valuable 
that his admission to the 
firm was taken under con- 
sideration. But severe dili- 
gence in duty had already 
impaired his health, and 
he determined to under- 
take practical farming. 
The decision was no sooner 
made than he entered 
upon preparations for its 
execution. 

No part of ‘his life is 
more significant of the in- 
vincible and _ energetic 
spirit of the man than his 
action for several subse- 
quent years. At the early 
age of twenty-one he had 
the conrage to leave a 
banker’s desk to grapple 
with the responsibilities 
and difficulties of cultivat- 
ing an unimproved farm. 
He had no previous ed- 
ucation or experience for 
the oceupation. But his 
motto was then, as always 
before and since, never to 
_ attempt what he could not 
do, and never to fail when 
work would win. 

The sun found him in 
the fields, and left him 
there. Among the first at 
work, and the last to 
leave, he directed the 
whole, and yet permitted 
none to do more than 
himself. The first seventy- 
five acres subdued and 
cultivated, he extended 
his labors until, in a few 
years, he had three hun- 
dred and filty acres in 
the best managed and 
most profitable farm in 
Staten Island. The wastes 
and barrens were trans- 
formed into a garden, and 

ielded to the owner a 
Jarge annual income, 


Qualities so marked and results so manifest could 
not fail toimpress the community. 
suggestion of all parties interested, he was ap- 
pointed to the Receivership of the Staten Island 
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WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, PRESIDENT, OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, UUDSON RIVER AND HARLEM RAILROADS. 


tailroad Company, which was overwhelmed with 
debts and embarrassments In this position he 
gave promise of the talents which have made him 
one of the first railroad men on the continent. In 


two years he had paid off the claims against the 
Staten Island Company, connected it with New 
York by an independent ferry, and placed it upon 
a substantial financial basis. 


The grateful stock- 
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holders then pressed upon 
him the Presidency of the 
company. He _ resigned 
when called to Europe to 
attend upon his dying bro- 
ther, George. 

On his return, he en- 
tered again upon a busy 
eareer. In 1864 he was 
elected Vice-President of 
the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company, and 
the following: year, of the 
Hudson River Railroad 
Company. From this time 
forward his life has been 
part of the railway history 
of the country. At once 
the executive officer, con- 
fidant and son of the Com- 
modore, he became the 
efficient and able assistant 
through whom the far- 
reaching and comprehen- 
sive plans of that master- 
mind were carried into 
quick and successful exe- 
cution. 

Through a ane ac 
quaintance with every de- 
tail, and personal super- 
vision of every depart- 
ment, Mr. Vanderbilt 
raised these roads to the 
highest prosperity. The 
Harlem Railroad, which 
was bankrupt when the 
Vanderbilts became its 
owners, has become one 
of the best-equipped and 
best -paying railroads of 
the State, and the Hudson 
River Railroad has more 
than trebled in value. 
In 1869 the Central 
and Hudson River Com- 
panies were consolidated 
through the instrument- 
ality of Commodore Van- 
derbilt, creating a new 
corporation of unrivaled 
wealth and power. In full 
appreciation of and con- 
fidence in his ability, Mr.’ 
William H. Vanderbilt was 
named in the articles of 
consolidation its Vice-Pre- 
sident and Executive Of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was mar- 
ried, in the year 1841, to 
Miss Kissam, of New York.’ 
Vast cares and interests 
have never weaned Mr. 
Vanderbilt from his early 
love of agriculture. He 
still manages his farm, and 
has always remained, 
practically as well as the- 
oretically, a farmer. It is 
there he goes for recrea- 
tion and change of work, 
He has constantly ex- 
tended his personal cul- 
ture, and especially a 
natural taste for art. In 
his splendid mansion on 
Fifth Avenue are to be 
found many works of art 
which attest his judgment 
and taste. 

* Billy,” as his father 
always called him, has 
made several trips to Eu- 
rope, and at the present 
time he is there, seeking 
a brief respite from busi- 
ness cares, which have 
been greatly increased by 
his father’s death. 

He has succeeded his 
father in the Presidency 
of the roads long under 
control, and is Vice- 


others in the West and 


In his manners he is warm and genial. 
Liberal in his charities and hospitable in his 
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TURKEY.—THE RUSSIAN INVASION—EMBARKATION OF TURKISH TROOPS AND GUNS AT CONSTANTINOPLE FOR THE ROUMELIAN ARMY. 
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house, he is popu- 
lar with all classes 
of people, and be- 
loved by his friends, 





WAR 
PREPARATIONS 
IN TURKEY. 


GINCE the rejec™ 
) tion of the pro- 
tocol, the Sablime 
Porte has redoubled 
its energy in pre- 
paring for war. De- 
spite the extremely 
depleted condition 
of its treasury, it has 
succeeded in ob- 
taining means to 
fully arm and equip 
600,000 men, ‘This 
force is massed, in 
part, on the banks 
of the Danube, and 
between the quad- 
rilateral formed by 
Varna, Shumla, 
Rustchuk and Silis- 
tria, and partly on 
the Turco - Russian 
frontier of Asia. At 
present the Govern- 
ment is busied in 
completing the 
equipment of these 
two principal army 
corps, to which it is 
constantly forward- 
ing artillery of all 
sizes, American ri- 
fies, and ammunition 
of every description. 
Consequently the 
port of Constantino- 
ple presents a scene 
of unusual anima- 
tion. Numerous 
transports hourly 
enter and depart, 
embarking and dis- 
charging troops, 
cannons, etc. 

The regiments arriving from the Mediterranean 
ports of Turkey in Asia, and those from the 
Archipelago, are landed at the quay of Sirkedji- 
Iskele, at army ty and, after a rest rarely 
exceeding twenty-four hours, are conveyed in boats 
to Varna or Trebizonde, according as they are in- 
tended for the army of Roumelia or that of Anatol.a. 
But few troops are forwarded by the Roumelian 
railroad, the terminus of which is at Sirkedji-Iskele, 
as it only extends to Tatar-Bazardjik, at the foot of 
the Balkan Mountains, while from Varna the troops 
can take the Varna-Rustchuk line. It is one ot 
these departures for the army of Roumelia we 
present in our engraving. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO NEW YORK. 


RESIDENT HAYES began his round of plea- 
sure, during his trip to New York last week, 
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by taking part in the dinnegand subsequent speech- 
making of the Chamber of Commerce, which cele- 
brated its 109th anniversary on Monday evening, 
May 14th. On Tuesday he witnessed the Carnival 
fiasco in the morning, and in the afternoon he un- 
vailed the statue of F'itz-Greene Halleck, in Central 
Park, and, after the exercises, made a hurried in- 
spection of the thousand and one curious things 
in the Museum of Natural History, in the Old 
Arsenal. In the evening he attended a reception 
offered him by ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, who had 
invited a large company of prominent ladies and 
gentlemen to meet bimself and suite. 

On Wednesday he held areception in the Gov- 
ernor’s Room, in the City Hall, from 11 a. m. to 12:30 
P.M. Flags were displayed upon and in the build- 
ing, while streamers decorated the rotunda, the 
stairway and halls, aud the reception-room. A 
number of battle-flags, carried by New York regi- 
ments during the war, were looped at the entrance 
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NEW YORK CITY.—RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT HAYES OF THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK, IN THE GOVERNOR'S ROOM, IN THE 


to the Governor’s Room; the flags used ia the first 
inauguration of President Washington were taken 
from their cases and spread out for examination, 
aud all the Revolutionary furniture was brushed up 
handsomely for the occasion. When the President 
and Secretaries Evarts and Schurz withdrew from 
the room, they were escorted to Mayor Ely’s private 
office, where a champagne lunch was served, and 
a few Government officers, who had just arrived, 
were received. In the afternoon a dinner and 
reception were given by John Jacob Astor, and in 
the evening the President and his wife took supper 
with Governor Morgan. On Thursday morning the 
Presidential party took their departure for Wash- 
ington, arriving there at 4 p.m., when they were 
met by the President’s private secretary, and es- 
corted to the White House. On his arrival, the 
President was handed a telegram from General 
Grant, returning thanks for the good wishes of Mr. 
and Mrs, Hayes upon his departure for Europe. 








PROCESSION, 
SOME OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
FLOATS IN 
THE PROCESSION. 


( NE of the most 
attractive floats 
in the Carnival pro- 
cession in this city 
on the night of May 
15th was that re- 
presenting Piper 
leidsick, and enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Wine to His 
Majesty.” It was 
prepared for the oc- 
casion by the agents 
of the Piper Heid- 
sick Wine, Messrs. 
John Osborn, Son & 
Co., of 45 Beaver 
Street, and, on ac- 
count of its excel- 
lence of design and 
construction, was 
assigned to the post 
of honor, following 
immediately after 
the Royal Chariot, 
The float consisted 
of an elegant sum- 
mer-house, bearing 
the sign of ‘‘ Piper 
ILeidsick.” This 
structure stood in a 
miniature Jawn or 
garden, in which 
were seated a party 
of ladies and gentle- 
men, attired in the 
costume of the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV., 
who beguiled the 
tedium of the march 
by drinking to the 
health of ‘“ Rex.’’ 
At the head of the 
float were three 
huge bottles of Piper 
Heidsick awaiting 
the royal summo.s, 
The entire establish- 
ment was drawn by four splendid horses appropri- 
ately caparisoned, and altogether the display was 
regarded as the finest of its kind in the entire 
column, 

Another noticeable display was that of Bea- 
dleston, Price & Woerz. This firm owns the cele- 
brated Empire Brewery, located in West Tenth 
Street, New York City. The ground on which the 
immense establishment now stands was formerly 
covered by a States Prison. The annual produc- 
tion of the firm in ale amounts to 80,000 barrels ; 
and the cellars contain at all times a stock of 
10,000 barrels. Upon one end of the float was a 
rustic old English ale-house; and at the other an 
immense cask. A jolly Falstaff took possession 
of the space between the two, now drawing a 
foaming tankard from the cask, and then seeking 
the cool shades of the cottage for reverie. ‘The 
sides and ends of the float, the cottage, the sur- 
rounding fence and the rustic chair, were all 
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CITY HALL. 















































THE VARNISHMEN’S FLOAT. 


NEW YORK C!TY.—THE METROPULITAN CARNIVAL OF MAY lora—SOME OF THE 
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H. B. KIRK & CO.’S CHAMPAGNE FLOAT, 


MEPRESENTATIVE FLOATS IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
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more or less entwined with evergreens and hop- 
vines. The ales manu actured by this firm were 
awarded the first prize at the Centennial Exposition 
last year. 

As an evidence of the excellence of those two 
displays, it may be stated that they were the only 
ones deemed worthy of a place in the evening 
parade. The float of the firm of Valentine & Co., 
varnish manufacturers, who also took a first prize 
at the Centennial Exhibition, was drawn by four 
handsome bay horses, and was covered with a large 

nantity of boxes of varnish arranged in tasteful 
hom. ‘HH. B. Kirk & Co., of No. 69 Fulton Street, 
exhibited upon their float a mammoth green 
bottle, at least fifteen feet in height, bearing the 
well-known label of the Great Western Sparkling 
Champagne, a product of natural fermentation, 
pure, and possessing all the virtues of the best im- 
vorted wine. The vineyards of this company are at 
Saumentenest, N. Y., and are second to none in 
the country, 


FUN. 


THEY say General Spinner used to eat green 
apples when he was going to sign a bundle of 
greenbacks., 

THAT joke about catching Sitting Bull-dozing is 
supposed to have originated somewhere about 
Indian-nap-olis, 


Htsrory says, ‘‘Casar had his Brutus,”’ but, 
somehow or other, we always had the impression 
that Brutus rather had Cesar, 


Lots of men are now wishing that they had 
staid away from the Centennial Exhibition, and 
saved the money to buy a strawberry with. 


ALWAYS take a rope into your room at the hotel. 
It may enable you to slide out even when there is 
no fire. A big board bill is Just about as bad as a 
conflagration, 


SomME one says old maids go by the name of 


“wilted lilles’’ now. Probably because, years 
agone, when certain young men asked them “ Wilt 
thou?” they wilted not, 


THE man who invents some way by which a 
fellow can take his liver out in the Spring, hang it 
in the back yard, and whip it as they do carpets, 
will confer a boon on his fellows. 


INTERESTING triangular struggles in the Western 
States—A Congressional Commission are gathering 
grasshopper data, the farmers are gathering grass 
hoppers, and the grasshoppers are gathering the 
crops. The odds are three to one on the grass- 
hoppers. 

WHEN a man is laid up with a broken leg and 
there is no flour in the house, nothing pleases him 
80 much as to have the members of the society to 
which he belongs present him with a series of reso- 
lutions expressing their high appreciation of his 
fine moral character. 


IT 1s all very fine to laugh at a woman's tantrums 
when a mouse makes its appearance near her 
skirts, but a little merriment should be reserved 
for the man who plays circus while a June bug is 
walking up the inside of his clothing with the slow 
and measured step of a day laborer. 


WHEN the foreman of a Cleveland paper calliopes 
down the tin telephone for “‘ more copy,”’ the editor 
calmly blows the foam back from the edge of a haltf- 
gallon measure and replies in unruffied tones : 
** Hammer another Black Sea on the war map, and 
give it to ‘em again.” 


Now THAT the war in the East has broken out, 
the old-established dailies have a great advantage 
over those started since the Rebellion. . The former- 
have a big stock of war maps on hand, left over 
from tbe last war, while the new papers will have 
to purchase a new stock if they wish to mystify 
their readers, and keep abreast of the times, 








LEAVEN. 


‘*A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole ony is 
literally true. when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, corn- 
bread, etc. 





«BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW 
THEM.” 


Tue Irishman who thought the druggist stingy 
because the emetic was so small, is only surpassed 
in his parsimonious drollery by those who persist- 
ently adhere to the use of those nauseating, dis- 
gustingly large and drastic pills, while Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which are sugar-coated, 
and little larger than mustard-seeds, will, by their 
steady and gentle action on the liver, correct all tor- 

idity, thus permanently overcoming constipation. 

n South America they have almost entirely super- 

seded all other pills, and are relied on fully by the 
people, and often used as a preventive of the vari- 
ous affections of the stomach, liver and bowels, so 
prevalent in that climate. Pierce’s Pocket Mem- 
orandum Books are given away at drug-stores. 


Suyrna, Aroostook Co., Maine, Nov. 6, 1876. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D. : 

Dear Str—I write to inform you that T have 
used your Pellets for some time, and find them to 
be the best medicine that I ever used. I have also 
used your Favorite Prescription in my family with 
entire satisfaction. I have seen your People’s 
Common Sen-e Medical Adviser, and I think it is 
the best thing that | have ever seen. 

Yours, truly, C. SHERMAN, 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO AVOID SACRIFICE OF 
LIFE AT HOTEL AND THEATRE FIRES? 


Yes! There is not a hotel or theatre in New 
York that can burn down if the Fire Department 
are notified when the fire starts. Get the AuToMATIC 
Signa TELEGRAPH Company to connect your build- 
ing with the Fire Department direct. Costs nothing 
comparatively. Office, 294 Broadway. 





TuE combination of tonic, alterative and stimu- 
lating properties in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
especially adapts that famous specific to the cure 
of chronic forms of disease, when the strong influ- 
ence of along protracted morb‘d habit is to be 
surmounted. In chronic dyspepsia and liver com- 
plaint, and in chronic constipation and other obsti- 
nate diseases, it is heyond all comparison the best 
remedy that can be taken. 


ALL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For Ixvatips AND CHILDREN, a popular aliment 
in Europe is Breakfast Cocoa, Walter Baker & Co. 
prepare this Cocoa in the utmost purity. It offers to 
persons in full health a light and agreeable food, 
and may be had of grocers everywhere. 


HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 


SeLecr your patterns from our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue of Fashions just issued. The 
styles are exveptionally handsome, tasteful and 
becoming. Mothers who do their own family 
sewing will find therein every needful design tor 
boys’, girls’, or infants’ outfits. Ladies wholly un- 
acquainted with the art of cutting and fitting will 
find that the most complex and difficult-appearing 
costumes are rendered perfect! 
under the skiliful management of our artists. Dress- 
makers and suit manufactorers can nowhere find 
more reliable guides for street or home costumes 
than those exhibited on our Plate of Fashions for 
the present and coming season. Colored Plate 
mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 
tinted, or uncolored, 50 cents. Fashion Catalogue, 
neatly bound in cloth cover, also mailed post free 
on receipt of 75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 
Small or pamphlet Catalogue sent on receipt of 
address and a three-cent stamp. Address, FRANK 
Lesuiz’s “ Lapy’s JounnaL ”’ Parrern Depart- 
MENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders tor patterns 
must be sent to the same address. 


Woman's Beauty, 


Every lady ought to know that Laird’s ‘‘Bloom of 
Youth” is a combination of wholesome elements capa- 
ble of imparting a natural and exquisitely beautiful com- 
pl-xion. Ladies, try it. 


Reader, respond at once to the generous. offer of 
Kenpau. & Co., Boston. Sev advertisement. 


Vanity Fair—For Meerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Burnett s Cologne is prepared from the purest 
and best materials, and is unrivaled in richness and 
delicacy of perfume. 

Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent. margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, fre. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining and Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnoxy & Co., 591 Broadway, N, Y., 
pposi etropol Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 

Stereoscopes aud Views, Gray f Megaleth pes, 

Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-l.antern 

Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate. 

rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 











PE LOE IEA PC I A CT TE 
ADVERTISING RATES, 
For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements, furnished upon application. 


Address, MANAGER, 
Frank Lxestie’s Pustisninc Hovuss, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 











PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York, P.O. Box, 1029. 








NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 
THE 


“ Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TEIN BYyTok & CO.”’s 
Celebrated 


PORTRAITS 


Are made from Card Ph phs or any othor kind of 
small picture. They are enlarged to any desired size, 
and BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED IN INDIA INK, 
WATER.-COLORS, OIL or CRAYON. 


WE WANT AN ACENT 


In every unoccupied county. Extra inducements to 
agents already in the business. For full information, 
terms, etc., address, 


TEN EYCK & CO,, Auburn, N. Y. 


$20, $50, $100, $200, $500. 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
tast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La Perte Rupuer Co., 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. 




















PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


TIN-PLATE, 








A GOOBRICH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 124 Dearborn 
e St., Chicago, IIL Advice free; no fee unless success- 
ful; 13 years’ experience; business strictly confidential. 


easy and simple | 





LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 


York. 


wn 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all Houre Furnishing Goods. KE. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 








 Braweler%s Guide. 
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Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES 


8vo, heavy paper covers, illustrated. Price 25 cents. 














MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


A Story of Russian Life. 
By JULES VERNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Arounp THe WorLp 1n Eicuty Days,’’ From 
THE EaRTH To THE Moon,” “Ong THOUSAND 
Mites Unper THe Sxa,’’ Etc., Etc. 


PRITZ, THE EMIGRANT, 


A Story of New York Life. 
By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of ‘‘OvT or THE Srreets,” ‘ Prt,” 
‘* MONTAGUE,” 


iil. 


MONTAGUE; 


THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 
\ By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of *‘Our or tue Streets,’ ‘“‘ Per,” “ Fritz, 
THR Emicrant,” Etc., Etc. 


Reaping the “Whirlwind. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, . 


Author of ‘‘OLp MippLeton’s Mongy,” “‘ Nora’s Love 
Test,’’ Etc., Etc. 


*,* For Sale by a!l Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


537 Pear. 8 rxt New York. 


Sent, postage paid, 





A Special Offer 


TO THE READERS ; 


OF THIS PAPER. 


years—Perfection guaranteed—will be Given 
avey to every patron of this paper asa Free 


Cur our rus Covror axp Matt 1. 


COUPON. x 
On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to 
Be promos we sack senor tha papet 
eac 
Genuine Swiss Macnee Timn-Keeren. 
Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


ne F tan a poh tte) yh tf to 4 
utiful premium, so order 
This offer will hold good for 0 days. a 











CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
Ger beusoand gasten caleare, lA 
. sen a tage. 
Send stamp for Ilustr'd Cat. 
hmond, 


Address L. B. CASE, Ric’ 





GRENADINES, 


Black and Fancy Colors. 


PLAIN COLORED, FANCY CHECKED, 
STRIPED DAMASSE & BLACK SILKS» 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS, 
At Popular Prices. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S 
Suit, Underwear and 
Furnishing Department. 


Full and Complete Assortment, READY-MADE or TO 
ORDER. Also 


Mantillas, Paleto 
sans nara Bretonne Jackets, 
Thread and Llama Lace, 


Points and Jackets, 
And Paris-Made Suits, 
And Evening Dresses. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 





FIR AT-CLASS 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
NECK DRESSINGS, 


AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
At Reasonable Frices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 
TRAVELING WRAPS, 


Ulsters, liap Robes, &c 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
A CERTAIN & SURE CURE, 
Large Reduction in Prices. <A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8S. B. Collins.) 


Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie's 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 


Largest, Cheapest and Best Monthly Magazine of 
family reading published in the world. Subscription 
price, postage paid, $2.50 in advance. 

Frank Lesuir’s Popu.ar Moyratr is for sale by ali 
Newsdealers. Sample copy sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 

Every number has 128 large pages and 100 illustrations, 
nearly double the amount of matter in the ordinary 
monthly magazines. 


Frank Leslie 537 Pearl Street New York. 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s 
Whistle; 1 Sheet of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat ; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


POCKET COIN DETECTOR, 

Size of a silver dollar. No counterfeit coin 
can be made it will not detect. Twenty-five 
cents by mail, Agents wanted. Li: eral dis 
counts. J. W. SUTTON, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


DRAWER ALARM LOCK.—Can be put in any 
drawer, price 75 cts. by mail. ApsusTABLE BrackeT, 
for shelves, put up without nails or screws, 25cts by 
mail. Hardware stores keep them. Agents wanted in everv 
town. New York Lock anb Bracxsrt Co., 24 Dey St., N Y. 























SEEDS! 


We have FOR SALE the Choicest 


FLOWER, GARDEN & GRASS SEEDS, 


The Finest 


ROSES! 


ND 


PLANTS! Roses, Pelargoniums and other Bedding Plants. GERANIUMS! 


During the last month we have sent them, in good con- 


dition, to every State in the Union and 


For our 


, Canada. 
handsomely illustrated CataLocug for 1877, address, the 


BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 


Paterson, New Jersey. ‘ 








Juxe 2, 1877.) 
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Emttnties Gold Watcbe 
$15. $20 and $25 each. 

$2 to pre to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 

y Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 

Illustrated Cireular COLLINS METAL WATCH 

FacTory, 3% winneendaihick New York. Box 3696 


300 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSE CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


c Chains 


























Relieves Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia. | 





Colle, He adache, Indigestion, Vaintwess, 


Chills ant Fever, Ete. 


General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY AUL DRUGGISTS. 


HAND, FOOT & POWER 
OVELT 


Printing Press. 


Highest Conanial Award. 

Prices, from $5.00 to $150.00 

Does work equalto highest cost presses, 
WoOODs & C 


e1 ‘ype ,» Cuts, Inks, Cases “ke. 






















Presses, Types 
9 Federal’ St.,} 11 Barclay Bt. -. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, 


‘SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUB 


ROYAL HAVANA. 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 


' $750,000. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Address, 





No. 5076 Fifth Avenue, 


See announcement in FRANK LESLIE'S 
(CHIMNEY CORNER, 














RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
fs. PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
ma... FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 





Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Ete., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices, 








The greatest manufacturing firm of cheap jewelry 
in America desiring to introduce their new Illus- 
trated Price List (in book form), containing en- 
gravings of all articles of jewelry made by them 
aT,) wholesale prices and ME AGEI 


TO, BECOME ‘AGENTS, 


HOW TO SELL 


A send the Price S- 
KET OF SAMPLES containing twenty-four (24> 
articles of newest styles of Gold-plated Jewelry 
be oy and salable, to any address, FREE (post- 
, On rec EWE of one dollar. Address, 
STEINAU JE ELAY CO, CINCINNATI, 0. 












TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in tlie Market for 
The metal is a composition of other metals, 
80 closely resembling gold that the be st 
judges find it difficult to detect the cif. 
ference, except by a chemical test, and 
it has the virtues requisite to make it 
the best substitute for gold known, 

GENUINE AMERICAN . MOVEMENT. 
i EXPANSION BALANCE. BEAUTIFUL- 
LY ENGRAVED OR ENGINE TURNED 
HUNTING CASES, and TOH in aT 


Cost Feb y {Sots B60, 


4 It sells a; trades s udily, for from $60 
‘ to $100, and if you wish a watch for your 
own use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our large sales, we are enabled 
- Bn igs the ee of them to nel? 


Ith 

atta ach. .W cn cnet on elagpnt, oP rar 

. ors, be i? anata tories, and other places where 
accurate time is required, and gives general satis- 

faction, We send them by Mail or Express. on 
receipt of $12, to any part of the Country, or it 
will be sent C.0.D, when the customer desires and 
remits $3 on account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about Fifty Pennyweights, and the same 
pattern in pure gold would cost $100. We sell 
these Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch 
and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered 
Package, post-paid, to any Post Oftice in the 
United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 











from Nervovs Dersintry, 





Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best featyres of the two 





BLUE AND RED 


Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


IIFE AND H*7ALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
SUFFERERS and speedy remedy, free, 


NCOAST’S 
by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





LICHT. 


723 Ches stnut St., Phila 





most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, iv the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
serics of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
aud reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does pot ipyolve such yiolent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render | 
these baths the means of real luxury. | 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7A M 
to 12 M. | 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MUNDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A.M. tol PM 


ASTHMA 


AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 
Asthma relieved in five minutes, 
and by its use a cure effected. | 
Price, per ye Be 00 free ty mail. 















Address, W 
NDI a ns is 


‘MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP -BOOK: 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or niucilage re- 
quired. Prices from $1 25 
to $350 each, including 
postage. Sena for ar | | 
tive C:rcular. 


Slote, Woodman & Gs. | 
119 & 121 William St., N.Y 


BLOODS PATI ENT | HELIX 


SET TARGER PORTION IN CENTRE = 
ADVA ue GES 
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ELEGANT CARDS, all styles, with name, 10 ets., 
post-paid. G. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. J, 


25 











From the original painting by CARL HERTEL, which was exhibited in Dusseldorf in 1: 
resident of New York at a cost of $5,000, gold. 
to preserve tue most minute details of the original, 
in thirty colors, 


and Morphine habit cured painless. No 
Publicity, Dr, CARLTON, 187 Washing- 
ton a Street, Chicago, aol 
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PIUM 


Is Fa | ready for Agents. 
We shall issue with the next Number of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper the most beautiful 


J. M. Sroppart & Co., 
On 50 Xtra Mixea Cards 
Your Name U.8. CARD OO., Mallet Creek,U. 
chromo ever published, entitled; 





i 


SG SN > 


“THE LITTLE TRASK.” 


In the reproduction of this picture every attention has been given 
The size of the picture is 20 by 28 inches, and is reproduced 


The price of the Paper and Chromo will be only 30 cemts, with usual discount to the trade. Order through 


your newsdealer. 


75, and pu-chased by a! 


Agents Wanted. 


one WAAAAAA — — eee” 


a day sure made by Agents sel! 


10 to 25 ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post 
id for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free 
. i. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 
di Can make $5a day in their own city or town, 
La L1eS Address, Ellis Man'f, Co., Waltham, Mas 


$10:A DAY. 


logue free, GEO. L FELTON & CO., 


1 $350 x 
free, , Address, . JAY BR 


BIG PAY « 
$552 $77 


52000 
¢ a 


A DAY can ve made. on a "$60 SODA FOU N- 
TAIN. For Catalogue, address Cuarpman & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, livd, 








a day to Agents, Samples Free. 32 
( | Catalo; gue. 1. ._F ‘LETCHER, 11 Dey St... 


pase 
N.Y 





E Shot Nickel-platet’ Revolye.s $3. 
New Novelties and Chromos. Cuata- 
New York City. 





MONTH.—agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One satople 
ONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


to sell our RceBeR Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., , Cleveland, 0. 


A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 
P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





a year to Agents. Outfit and a $25 
Shot Gun free. For terms, address 
J. Worth & } Co. ‘ ‘St Louis, Mo. 
WATCHES. Cheapest | in the known ‘world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, COULTER t & & » Chicago. 





TATIONERS, Agents, and others, supplied with Metal 
and Rubber’ Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wa. A. Force, 
172 Fulton St, N.Y. Illustrated Catalogue, with termes, l0e, 


to travel and sell to Dealers our 


ANTED MEN new unbreakable glasschimneys and 


lamp goods, NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO... 24 Main Bt. Cincinnati, Ona, 


Ehiomo in gilt flame ERER 


and a 16 page, 64 col. | itlus. Paper, 6 mos. 
if you willagree to distribute our circulars, Enclose 25 cents for 
ages Agents wanted. KENDALL & 0,. Publis hers, Boston, N J 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


CABDS 


_ 








The best always cheapest. 35 Visit- 

ing Cards, no two alike, with your 

name finely printed, in a neat card 

case, 20¢ macks, $1, Agents 

ee ease. La orrill, Fulton, N. Y. 
AGENTS’ DIRECTORY & HERALD. 
For Agents, Canvassers and all who 
want to make money. SmiTHocRapPHy. 

Particulars free. Agents wanted, 
1. LUM SMITH, 614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C, H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 


~ ROYAL HAVANA, 


DRAWINGS EVERY 15 DAYS. 
Only 26,000 Tickete. 
787 Prizes, $750,000 Cash Gifts, 


Full particulars, sent free, Prizes cashed. Address. 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 











No. 5076 Fifth Avenue. 








See announcement in FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No, 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 


Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 


RINT ING THE VICTOR 


AND ht flag mgt} 
RNSSEHs. ! Nand-lnkers, & 20. 
ta Ilhustrated C: oo for § Self-Inkera, aye pd oO. 

two stamps. J, COOK & ce. Mir’s, West sige ctu 
PHE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. None can re- 
sist its magnetic influence. Price, a Secured by copy-~ 


right. ware of imitations, Addre 
JO FRANCIS AYRES, Boston, Mass. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











OHN 
a Pe THE “POULTRY WORLD,” . 
months, %& cents, Fively 


onl t-paid, 

An e nt mmeethiys 1.95 a year, 
Re aren jor 7% cents extra. Adress, 
. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Conn, 








NIQUE! Read ‘ Forfuna,” containing advertise. 
ments of Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of marry 
img. Per year $1; 3 mos. 30 cts. G, Clark, Box 1639, 


Philadelphia. 
who have tried in vain every ad- 


| SUFFERER vertised remedy for Nervous aud 


| Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davibsox & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


60 mos, 20c. ; 50 Moss Roge or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25e. ; 25 Phantom (new & elegant), 18c. Ag’ts outfit, 15c. 
| Samples, 6c. HELEN READ & CO., New Haven, Coun. 


00 


Revolvers 


. Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JON ES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
post-paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


FANCY MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c., post- 
) paid. J.B HUSTED, Nassau. Renns. Co., N.Y. 
QUADRILLE CAR DS, with name, tom 
| 25 for 20c,, postpaid. Alert Co., West Stockbridge, 








Acsorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name 10c. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 











MIXEDCARDS, Damask. Repp, Granite, Ftc. .with 
name printed on all for 10cts. and stamp. Outfit, 25 
cts. Address, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Coun. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BRrIston, Coxx. 


7-shot, $2.50. 70 kinds. Guns & Rittes, $5 
to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
Western Gun Works, Chicago, mM. 








Mixed Cards. with name, 10 cts. 


‘+ om for 3 ct. 
stamp. J. Minkier & Co., Nassau, N. 























» Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10e. 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. 





: 





running Pullman Cars from Kansas City to Denver. 


NEW STYLES B 





228 


SILVER-PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPITCHERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal 
lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
SILVER-PLATED 

PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICH PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIiFEEFANY c& CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y._ 





C2 Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, 
and justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability 
and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


*,* Varieties suited to every — f writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. 4 Sample 
Oard, containing one each of the Fifteen Num- 
bers, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
138 and 140 Grand 8t., New Yerk, 



































THE REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


Genera Sueunman. —“ Well, if we can’t raise the wind from Uncle Sam, let’s apply to 
Uncle Solomons.” 





[June 2, 187. 
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E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Cham 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Wai 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
Aiclivered or shipped free.—E. D. BASS- 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 
























GENUINE 


VICH 


The thermal springs of Vichy are owned by the French 
Government, and the waters are bottled under its super- 
vision. 

They are applied as follows: ; 
HAUTERIVE. ) in cases of Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
CELESTINS. § Gravel, Diseases of the Kidneys, etc. 
GRANDE-GRILLE—Diseases of the Liver. 

HAUTERIVE 
HOPITAL. 

The name of the spring is on the capsule, and also the 
year of the bottling. 

These waters can be drank at the table pure or with 
wine, ete 

For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade only 
by the sole agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & Co., 


Ve ene No. 37 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
KISSENA At Reduced Prices. 


A full collection of HARDY TREES, 
Ay SHRUBS. Specialties made of Rho- 
dodendrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best novel- 
ties. Catalogues free, and visits to 
the Nurscrics at Kissena solicited. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 





} Diseases of the Stomach. (Dyspepsia. ) 












NURSERIES. Flushing, Long Island. 





See Those Spring Suits. $8 to $30. 





INros. 398, 42400 and 402 Bowery. 
JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 


TRAPHAGEN 


& COMPANY 








THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


OW that Summer is coming, it behooves us to keep cool. No place like the famous haunts of the mountains of 
Colorado in and about Denver.. Hundreds of people, tired of the resorts of the East, are going to spend the 


cafions, wonderful waters which give health to the iavalid, 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, with its steel rails and automatic ai 


Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, Guides, sent free u 


Summer in the ‘grand old Rocky Mountains, and its charming Parks, majestic Peaks with perpetual snow, grand 


clear sky and magic atmosphere. The popular KANSAS 
r-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route, and the only line 


Low round-trip rates from all Eastern cities. 


pon application to D. E. CORNELL, 


eneral Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 





ORDER CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK 


AND SAVE MONEY. Samples of Cloth, Fashion 
Plates, with full directions for obtaining a guaranteed 


rfect fit, sent free. 
FREEMAN & WOODRUFF; 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N.Y. 








The Ladd Patent Stiffoned 


GOLD WATCH CASES 


PRICES REDUCED. 


popular confidence and esteem. 
1 





Send for full descriptive Circular, to 


Factory, 104 Eppy STREET, 
Provivence, R. 1 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and three quarter 
plates, Gent's, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, and in the following 
styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD (this latter as originally named, 
modeled, and introduced by them), forming the most complete and varied line of 
clegant cases ever offered for sale. It is now ten years since these Watch Cases were in- 
troduced to the public, during which period of time they have steadily gained in 


Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel Composition, thor- 


oughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness, they are, while equally hand- 
some, stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold Cases of the same thickness 
of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST, and with good movements, 
they make the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Watches in market. The critical 
examination of these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers everywhere. 
ALL GeNnuINE Watcu CASEs OF OUR MANUFACTURE HAVE ‘‘G. W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 
1867,”? STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others. 


J.A. BROWN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Office and Salesrooms, No. 11 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 





ITE —For coating Hard Wood in 
PELLUCID e private dwellings, churches, 
public buildings, etc, The most perfect article for the 
purpose known, Send for Circular to SEELEY & 
STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 
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Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application. 
No previous wash, Al! Druggists. 


DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 
By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 


THIS 1s of eyes and hair, you will receive by re. 


nO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, F. 6. Drawers Funonyiie Ny o” 


oe 








TAKE AGAME OF 


VW EKILEO Ro 


WITH YOU 


TO THE COUNTRY THIS SUMMER: IT IS ALL 
THE GO NOW I WILL SEND COD ELEGANTSETS 


OF VEXILLO WITH EXTRA STAKE MAKINGAPER 

“FECT CROQUET SET FOR $500.{750.AND $1000. WITH 
PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 5100 EXTRA. vin, 

E.,HORSMAN, Manu! ER. WEF 


LIFE OF P. P. BLISS, 
By WHITTLE, MOODY & SANKEY. 
Steel engravings of the Bliss Family. New songs 
and music, The most saleable book before the public. 
Price, $2. Apply for an agency for your town or neigh- 
borhood. A. S, BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., 

New York. 
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Life Without Health? 


It is worthless, says the pale dyspeptic. True ; but health is within your reach, 


A few dos¢és of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


restores your digestion, your appetite, your cheerfulness, and, taken as an ceca 


sional alterative, it will keep the system in perfect order. 





Geo. L. Burr, | 


Svccessor TO Freeman & Burr, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


140 FULTON STREET, New York. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


s@ Prices to Suit the Times. -@: 


Seeyy to tg 0a Ts, 
Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 


«* Surrs, S 
“$ 

SS $10 to $50.- % 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by 
GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more than 
20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct from New 


York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 
attainable, and utmost value for their moncy. 


>, 


ust Boys. S 


$5 to $20. UITs 


Bor 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 











FAIRBANKS’ 
standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 








THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London .............. .1851 

World’s Fair, New York........ .... 1853 

World’s Fair, Paris....... Paeseane .- 1867 

World’s Fair, Vienna............. co kao 

World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....1875 

World’s Fair, Philadelphia ........1876 
ALSO 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & CO,, 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


| FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 





HOME BUILDING, 


Now réady.—A 
splendid book, 400 
quarto pages; 42 
plates ; 45 original 
designs of build. 
ings of all classes, 
with specifications 
and costs. Material 
and labor tables, 
with prices, at 
nearly 500 points 
from New York to 
San Francisco. Also 
a> 250 pages describ- 
; wee ing places, with 

H 2 . ~ Statistics and hints 
INVALUABLE to ALL building, improving, seeking a 
home or health, mechanics, real estate men, investigators, 
etc. Price $5, postage paid. Send money order to E. C. 
HUSSEY, Publisher, 191 Broadway, New York. 

Send 2-cent stamp for Specimen Catalogue. 





— 


Prints, Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work. 
Doeyour own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 8-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to 


KELSEY & CO., Manufacturersz, Meriden, n. 


JOHN FOLEY, 











MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED. CATALOGUE 


American and Foreign Scientific Books, 
With Index to Authors, for sale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
23 McrraY and 27 Warren St., New York. 
83 Mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. <GR 


BILLIARDS 








TABLES sold at 
prices never before 
offered. _Send for 
me New Catalogue to 
Broadway, N.Y. 























